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Survey of the World 


Wilson znd Marshall The Democratic 
Nominated National Conven- 
tion, at Baltimore, 

on the 2d inst., nominated Governor 


Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, for 
President, and Governor Thomas R. 
Marshall, of Indiana, for Vice-President. 
When the delegates assembled, on Mon- 
day, the Ist, there was no indication that 
the deadlock would soon be broken. The 
first ballot that day was the twenty-sev- 
enth. On the thirtieth Wilson passed 
Clark, having 460 to the Speaker’s 455. 
Thereafter the Governor gained steadily 
but slowly, and the Speaker fell behind. 
After the thirty-fourth ballot a recess was 
taken. In the evening, on the thirty- 
ninth ballot, Wilson for the first time had 
500. After the forty-second the conven- 
tion adjourned until Tuesday. Wilson 
had fallen a little below 500. The next 
morning Speaker Clark came hurriedly 
to Baltimore from Washington, hoping 
to gain some votes, but he learned that 
the Illinois delegation had decided to 
shift the State’s vote to Wilson. It was 
on Monday that John B,. Stanchfield, a 
New York delegate, made a bitter speech, 
attacking Mr. Bryan for what he had 
said Saturday night about the influence 
of New York. He denounced Mr. Bryan 
as “a selfish, money-grabbing, favor-seek- 
ing, office-chasing, publicity-hunting mar- 
plot.” On Tuesday’s first ballot the 58 
votes of Illinois were turned from Clark 
to Wilson, and the latter made other 
gains, his number rising to 602. On the 
forty-fifth ballot he had 633 and Clark 
only 306. Senator Bankhead then with- 
drew Underwood’s name. In reply to a 
suggestion that the latter should have 
second place on the ticket he said that 
Underwood ought not be drawn away 


from his important work in the House. 
Senator Stone then released the Clark 
delegates; Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, 
withdrew the name of Governor Foss, 
and Representative Fitzgerald, of New 
York, moved that Wilson be nominated 
by acclamation. But the roll was called 
again, and on the forty-sixth ballot Wil- 
son had 990; Clark, 84, and Harmon, 12. 
Then, on Senator Stone’s motion, the 
nomination of Governor Wilson was 
made unanimous. In the evening the 
platform, which had been prepared by 
Mr. Bryan and approved by the Goy- 
ernor, was adopted, and the ticket com- 
pleted. When a delegate from Georgia 
nominated Speaker Clark, ex-Governor 
Dockery, of Missouri, interposed with a 
declination, saying the Speaker preferred 
to remain in the House. A delegate from 
the District of Columbia nominated Mr. 
Bryan. The latter declined and then sec- 
onded the nomination of Governor 
Burke, of North Dakota. On the first 
ballot there were 389 for Marshall, 305 
for Burke and 157 for Senator Chamber- 
lain. Votes were cast for several other 
candidates. On the second ballot Mar- 
shail had 645% and Burke 387. Then 
Burke was withdrawn and the nomina- 
tion of Marshall was made unanimous. 
The convention adjourned at a few min- 
utes before 2 o'clock in the morning. 
When he declined to be a candidate “for 
second place, Mr. Bryan spoke at length. 
For sixteen years, he said, he had been 
a fighting man. He had not hesitated to 
speak out on any public question, or to 
excite the hostility and the enmity of men 
when he felt it to be his duty to do so 
in behalf of his country. A man who 
fights must carry scars, and long before 
the beginning of this canvass he had de- 
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cided that he had been in so many bat- 
tles and had alienated so many men that 
his party ought to have the leadership of 
some one who had not so offended and 
who might lead with greater hope of vic- 
tory. He came with joy to surrender 
into the hands of the one chosen by the 
convention a standard which he had car- 
ried in three campaigns and which had 
never been lowered in the face of the en- 
emy. The reasons which led him to pre- 
fer another for the Presidency governed 
his course with respect to the second 
place : 

“It is not because the Vice-Presidency is 
lower in importance than the Presidency ‘that 
I decline. There is no office in this nation so 
low that I would not take it if I could serve 
my country by accepting it. I believe that I 
can render more service to my country when 
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| have not the embarrassment of a nomina- 
tion and have not the suspicion of a selfish 
interest, more service than [ could give as a 


candidate, and your candidates will not be 
more active in this campaign than I shall be. 
My services are at the command of the party, 
and I feei a relief now that the burden of 
leadership is transferred to other shoulders. 
All that I ask is that, having given us a plat- 
form the most progressive that any party of 
any size has ever adopted in this nation, and 
having given us a candidate who, I believe, 
will appeal not only to the Democratic vote, 
but to some three or four millions of Repub- 
licans who have been alienated by the policies 
of their party, there is but one thing left, and 
that is to give us a Vice-President with our 
President who is also progressive, so that 
there will be no joint debate between our can- 
didates.” 


Owing to Mr. Bryan’s speech on Satur- 
day, Speaker Clark that night declared 
that his “implied accusation were both 
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false and infamous.” On the 2d, in a 
published statement, he said: 

“T lost the nomination solely thru the vile 
and malicious slanders of Col. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, of Nebraska. True, these slan- 
ders were by innuendo and insinuation, but 
they were no less deadly for that reason.” 
He has urged his friends to give the 
ticket loyal and enthusiastic 
Thomas F. Ryan says it is the duty of all 
Democrats to accept the convention’s de- 
cision with good will and no regrets, and 
to work for the election of Wilson. Mr. 
Underwood has asked the Governor to 
advise with him as to “any matters 
transpiring at Washington.” The party 


leaders have visited the Governor at Sea 
Girt, N. J., and bowed to his will. For- 
mal notice of his nomination 
given to him there on August 7. 


will be 


Mr. Roosevelt’s !he call for a convention 
Party to form the proposed 
new party was issued on 

the 8th, and the convention is to be held 
in Chicago on August 5. Forty S‘ates 
are represented by the signers, and tie 
call is addressed to “the people of the 
United States, without regard to past 
political differences.” Amonz2_ thos> 
whose names are attached are James R. 
Garfield, of Ohio; William Flinn and 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania; Cecil 
Lyon, of Texas; Senator Poindexter, of 
Washington; Governor Carey, of Wy- 
oming; Judge Lindsey, of Colorado; 
Medill McCormick, of Illinois; Henry J. 
Allen, of Kansas; Charles J. Bonsparte, 
of Maryland; Matthew Hale, of Massa- 
chusetts; Senator Dixon, of Montana; 
Everett Colby, George L. Record, and 
ex-Governor Fort, of New Jersey ; Gov- 
ernor Johnson, of California; Leslie 
Coombs, of Kentucky ; Governor Vessey, 
of South Dakota; William A. Prender- 
gast, Oscar S. Straus, and Timothy L. 
Woodruff, of New York. The ca'l ap- 
peals to those who “realize that the 
power of the crooked political bos-es and 
of the privileged classes behird th-m is 
so strong in the two old party organiza- 
tions that no helpful movement in the 
real interest of the country can come 
out of either”; who believe in the right 
and capacity of the people to rule th-m- 
selves; who beheve that government | y 


support.: 
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the few has become government by the 
sordid influences that control the few; 
that only thru. the proposed move- 
ment can legislation demanded by mod- 
ern industrial evolution be obtained ; and 
that the commandment (Thou shalt not 
steal) applies to politics as well as to 
business——After the nomination of 
Wilson there was a noticeable tendency 
among the Roosevelt Progressives to 
avoid. the movement for a new party. 
Governor Osborn, of Michigan, oppos- 
ing such a movement, said Republicans 
could vote for Wilson without bolting. 
In Colorado the Progressives 1n confer- 
ence voted against a new party. Two 
or three Progressive Republican new - 
papers began to support Wilson. In 
several States the Progressive organi:a- 
tion was divided. Mr. Bonaparte said 
the Wilson nomination m2de Roosevelt's 
success less probable and his candidacy 
‘less obviously needful in the public in- 
terest.” But Mr. Roosevelt said he 
would not turn back. Complete tickets 
were to be put up in all States where the 
organization was not controlled by Pro- 
gressives. He intended, he sa‘d in inter- 
views, to inquire concerning the causes 
of the high cost of living, with especial 
reference to meat, butter, milk and eggs. 
The platforms of both the old parties 
were wrong in demanding rigid enforce- 
ment of the Anti-Trust law; Trusts 
should be controlled and regulated by 
the Government. In the Senate, Mr. 
Works, of California, offering a resolu- 
tion for a searching inquiry as to the ex- 
penditure of money for Presidential pri- 
maries, said he could not join a new 
party movement, nor could he support 
Mr. Taft, who secured his nomination 
by unjust and illegal niesns. The Taft 
and Roosevelt campaign had been un- 
dignified and disgraceful. The move- 
ment for a new party was “founded uron 
hatred, revenge and ambition,” Senator 
La Follette again asks Mr. Roosevelt to 
publish the expense account of his can- 
vass. He was supported, the Senator 
says, by the Steel Trust and the Har- 
vester Trust, and his canvass was “char- 
acterized by riotous expenditure.” The 
publicity demanded, the Senator adds, 
would defend the people against the po- 
litical investments of special privilege. 
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Secretary MacVeagh he resignation of 
Attacked A Piatt Andrew, 
an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was made known 
on the 3d. It had been placed in the 
hands of the President. At the same 
time Mr. Andrew sent to the President 
a long letter, and to Secretary MacVeagh 
another, giving copies of them to the 
press. Writing to the President he 
sharply criticised the Secretary, saying he 
himself and other prominent officers of 
the department (whom he named) had 
been “hampered and discouraged” by Mr. 
MacVeagh’s “idiosyncrasies, his astonish- 
ing capacity for procrastination, his in- 
capacity for decision, and the peculiar 
moods of suspicion and aversion to which 
he is continually subject.” Among those 
named were Comptroller Murray, Treas- 
urer McClung and Commissioner Cabell. 
Several officers, he said, had been upon 
the point of resigning because of the Sec- 
retary’s curious conduct. All the inter- 
views of the Secretary with Andrew him- 
self during the last year would not amount 
to one hour. The Secretary would unac- 
countably delay decisions for several 
months, and for months at a time had not 
been on speaking terms with certain re- 
sponsible officers. The resignation was 
tendered “with infinite regret,” but under 
such conditions it had become impossible 
to do the business of the writer’s office. 
After the publication of the letters Mr. 
Taft said: 

“Mr. Andrew’s resignation as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was requested, sub- 
mitted and accepted in view of his failure to 
obey orders given to him by the Secretary.” 
On the 4th, Mr. MacVeagh said that the 
resignation had not been a voluntary one; 
that Andrew had repeatedly been asked 
to resign and had repeatedly begged to 
be allowed to remain in office; that he 
had gone to the Chicago convention in 
disobedience of orders given three times ; 
that after his return letters asking him to 
resign. had been sent to him four times; 
that finally Mr. Taft in writing author- 
ized and directed him (the Secretary) to 
ask for the resignation, and that the pub- 
lication of Andrew’s letters followed. 
Andrew, he added, had not been efficient 
enough, and it had been necessary to get 
some one in his place. Whereupon Sen- 
ator Lodge said the charge of inefficiency 
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was an absurd one. He had known of An- 
drew as a professor at Harvard and as - 
Director of the Mint, and was convinced 
that his services had been of much value 
to the Government. It is said that Sen- 
ators Root and Crane went to the Presi- 
dent in Andrew’s interest. Mr. Taft said 
on the 5th that the incident was closed. 
Mr. MacVeagh’s statement warranted an 
inference that the officers named by An- 
drew were standing with the Secretary in 
the controversy. There were some indi- 
cations, however, that there had been 
foundation for Andrew’s assertions about 
them, and his friends said these officers 
had approved his letter before the pub- 
lication of it. 


Bubonic plague has 
appeared in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. It is said 
to have been brought from Trinidad to 
San Juan (Porto Rico), where twenty- 
one persons have died of the disease. 
Many residents have left the city. Thou- 
sands of rats have been killed, the Gov- 
ernment paying a bounty of five cents for 
each one. There was no case in Cuba 
until the 3d inst., when a Spaniard em- 
ployed as a hostler in connection with 
sewer contracts in Havana was taken to 
a hospital in that city. Three days later 
a board of physicians reported that he 
had the plague. He had been taken ill at 
his lodgings, which were very near the 
Government palace. It is now said that 
three other persons in Havana have died 
of the disease. President Gomez has left 
the city for his house in the country. 
After the death of General Estenoz, the 
negro rebels showed no signs of activity 
until the 5th, when they attacked a police 
station on the outskirts of Santiago and 
killed a policeman. Many refugees who 
went to Santiago have now returned 
to their farms.and plantations, and sev- 
eral of the American battleships have 
sailed for their home stations. In 
Honolulu, on the 4th, the veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic refused to 
take part in the anniversary ceremonies 
because Miss Hyo Myahara, a Japanese 
girl, had been appointed to read the Dec- 
laration of Independence on the steps of 
the capitol. More than half of those in 
the parade were Japanese or Chinese. 


Plague in Havana 
and San Juan 
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A decisive battle 
was fought on the 
3d at Bachimba 
Pass, 40 miles south of the city of Chi- 
huahua. It began in the morning, and at 
night General Huerta reported to Ma- 
dero that he had won a great victory, 
having taken allof the important positions 
originally chosen and held by Orozco, the 
rebel commander. Huerta’s artillery had 
been effectively used and Orozco was 
short of ammunition. Before the next 
morning Orozco retreated, and when 
Huerta, at daybreak, prepared to resume 
the fight, he found before him only Oroz- 
co’s dead and wounded. It was report- 
ed, the day before the battle, that hun- 
dreds of the Federal soldiers, in railway 
cars, had been killed by the explosion of 
one of Orozco’s mines, but it now ap- 
pears that a water tank was destroyed 
and that no soldier was killed. Huerta 
found and dug out eight of Orozco’s 
mines. Orozco retreated toward Juarez, 
burning the railway bridges between that 
city and Chihuahua. Huerta’s army en- 
tered Chihuahua on the 5th. On the fol- 
lowing day about 2,000 of Orozco’s men 
arrived at Juarez. There was a report 
that Orozco had threatened to shell and 
destroy the El Paso gas and electric light 
works (which supply light for Juarez) 
and thus to compel intervention. But he 
denied that he had made such a threat or 
that it was his purpose to injure Ameri- 
can property. Partly on account of the 
report, the Governor of Texas ordered 
militia, a battery included, to El Paso, 
although 3,000 soldiers of the Federal 
army were there. Orozco decided to 
send his troops westward, into Sonora, 
and to carry on guerrilla warfare. His 
purpose, as set forth by his father, was 
eventually to get possession of a Pacific 
port, Guaymas preferred, and there to 
seek a supply of ammunition from 
abroad. Persons representing him said 
that at Guaymas he could obtain ammu- 
nition from Japanese or German firms. 
But in moving westward his soldiers will 
encounter a large Federal force, whose 
aim it is to check and capture them. At 
the end of last week it was thought that 
there would be no fighting at Juarez. 
Dispatches from the Mexican capital say 
that Jose Limantour, for many years 
Minister of Finance, has been formally 


Orozco Defeated in 
Mexico 
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accused, as the result of an inquiry made 
by the Permanent Committee of Con- 
gress, of robbing the treasury at the time 
of the downfall of Diaz, and the sum 
named is $10,000,000. Great floods, 
last week, in Jalisco, Guanajuato, and 
Zacatecas, washed away railroads and 
left for the capital no railway communi- 
cation with the outside world except by 
the line to Vera Cruz. A report has 
been published, and denied, that the In- 
tercontinental Rubber Company, in which 
ex-Senator Aldrich and Thomas F. Ryan 
are interested, has sold its factories at 
Torreon and elsewhere, and its guayule 
plantations, for $30,000,000, to the Ma- 
deros, who have invested large sums in 
the industry. 








At the recent munici- 
pal elections in the 
Republic of Panama, 
on the 30th ult., the supporters of Dr. 
Belisario Porras, a candidate for the 
Presidency at the election to be held on 
the 14th inst., were successful in fifty 
of the sixty-two districts, having large 
majorities in Panama, Colon, and other 
towns. These elections were supervised, 
at the request of both parties, by United 
States officers, under the direction of 
Minister Dodge, Colonel Goethals, and 
Colonel Greene. There was no disorder. 
The leading newspapers commended the 
behavior of the American guards, but a 
paper representing the interests of Presi- 
dent Arosemena complained that they 
had prevented a free expression of. the 
popular will. On the night of the 4th, 
American marines and civilians celebrat- 
ing the anniversary in Panama were at- 
tacked by the police. One American 
civilian was killed, and eight marines and 
two American civilians were wounded. 
Two of the marines are mortally injured. 
The marines were unarmed. An investi- 
gation is in progress.——It is reported 
that the Nicaraguan Government, resent- 
ing the refusal of our Senate to ratify the 
loan convention, and being sorely in 
need of money, will seek a loan in Eu- 
rope. It is also said that the New York 
bankers who recently advanced $1,500,- 
ooo (which has been used in establish- 
ing a national bank and in improving 
the currency) will give relief by pur- 
chasing the Government’s railroad —— 
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Costa Rica asks our Government for the 
services of army engineers, to be used in 
developing a Pacific port in that coun- 
try——TThe recent earthquakes in Costa 
Rica were followed (in tropical mid- 
summer) by snowstorms. Rivers over- 
flowed their banks and several villages 
were destroyed. Congress has appropri- 
ated a relief fund of $500,000. 


The meeting of the 
European Diplomacy German and Rus- 

sian Emperors at 
Baltischport July 4 is generally regarded 
as a very significant event, tho corre- 
spondents are not agreed as to what it 
signifies. Both Emperors are accom- 
panied by their premiers, foreign minis- 
ters, ambassadors and other leading of- 
ficials of the Government, the army and 
the navy, and it is assumed, therefore, 
that the visit is not purely social, as it is 
stated to be, but that the questions of the 
termination of the Turco-Italian war and 
of the attitude of Russia in case of a war 
between England and Germany .are un- 
der discussion. The Kaiser and Prince 
Adalbert are on the royal yacht “Hohen- 
zollern,” which is anchored in the harbor 
alongside the Czar’s yacht “Standart.” 
——That Russia is determined upon re- 
building the navy destroyed during the 
war with Japan is shown by the action of 
the Duma in voting for a naval program 
involving the expenditure of nearly 
$650,000,000 in the next five years. This 
exceeds even the liberal German appro- 
priation of $103,750,000 a year and is ex- 
pected to give Russia a larger navy than 
any other nation except Great Britain. 
The four Dreadnoughts now building 
in the Baltic will be ready in 1914, and 
the three on the stocks in the Black Sea 
will be launched in the following year. 
Four more are soon to be under con- 
struction——_Norway also has become 
ambitious for a greater navy, and the 
Storthing by a large majority voted an 
appropriation of —$5,000,000.——The 
Portuguese Government, which, on the 
establishment of the republic, withdrew 
its ambassador from the Vatican, has 
now decided to renew diplomatic rela- 
tions, and both houses of parliament have 
voted in favor of such action, The cause 
of this change of policy is surmised to be 
the fear that Germany will seize some of 
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the Portuguese colonies or that Spain 
will support an attempt to restore the 
monarchy. Captain Couciere, who led 
the previous attempts, is reported to have 
collected another force on the Spanish 
frontier and to have led a force of 400 
royalists across the line into northern 
Portugal. It was, however, easily re- 


pelled by the republican troops. 


Disruption of the con- 
necting links between 
ships and-docks is at the 
present time the ailment common to 
many lands. In New York City trans- 
atlantic vessels are unable to leave at 
their appointed time on account of the 
crews going on strike at the last moment. 
In England the King has decided not to 
visit the East End for the purpose of cut- 
ting the first sod at the Royal Albert 
Dock Extension on July 17, for fear the 
open disaffection of that section might 
give rise to some unfortunate incident. 
The dock strike at London is still un- 
broken, altho the authorities are able to 
preserve order sufficient to secure the un- 
loading of food supplies and their trans- 
port to market. In France the seamen 
who have been on a strike since June 18 
are now being joined by the dock labor- 
ers of Marseilles, Dunkirk, Havre and 
other ports.. At Havre the combined 
forces of seamen and dockers seized a 
steamship, and after being expelled from 
it by the police barricaded themselves on 
the docks. When attacked by the police 
and soldiers they defended themselves 
with bricks and stones and when forced 
to retreat threw up barricades of furni- 
ture in the streets. Troops have been 
sent to Havre from Rouen to restore or- 
der, The transatlantic liner “Savoie” 
was unable to leave Saturday on account 
of the strike. At Cherbourg the dockers 
struck on the arrival of 1,300 mail bags 
for New York, which should have been 
sent from Havre, but had been forwarded 
to Cherbourg in the hope of getting them 
off there. At Bordeaux also a conflict 
took place between the strikers and the 
police on the arrival of the steamship 
“Magellan.” The strike of the French 
seamen was primarily for the purpose of 
securing higher wages. The navigation 
companies offered an increase averag ng 
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10 per cent., but this compromise was re- 
jected. The employers declared that the 
proffered increase would mean to them 
an expenditure of a million dollars a year, 
not counting the additional contributions 
necessary to the insurance and pension 
funds, and that it would be impossible 
for them to make a greater sacrifice in 
the interests of peace. The Chamber 
of Deputies has passed a law establishing 
a ten-hour day for the employees of fac- 
tories and business houses. The advo- 
cates of the measure wished it to be made 
general for all industries and establish- 
ments and still hope for such a measure 
in the future, but for the present they 
have been obliged to consent to a com- 
premise which excludes from the opera- 
tion of the law minor and domestic in- 
dustries. The question of where the line 
should be drawn was the cause of much 
controversy. The bill was at first amend- 
ed to exclude those industries where cus- 
tomarily fewer than twenty workingmen 
were employed in the case of hand work 
establishments and fewer than ten if 
power was used for the machine. The 
committee on labor to which the bill was 
referred cut the exemption down to five 
adult laborers, but when the bill came 
back to the Chamber it was raised to ten, 
in spite of the opposition of the Minister 
of Labor, M. Leon Bourgeois, who held 
that an establishment where ten adults 
were employed was not a domestic indus- 
try, but a real factory. The Government, 
however accepted the amendment, be- 
cause, as was frankly stated, the measure 
was regarded as merely a temporary one, 
to be replaced later by a law which made 
no such exceptions. 





Lord Mersey’s report 
upon the loss of the “Ti- 
tanic” declares that the 
speed of the vessel was the direct cause 
of the accident, and that Captain Smith 
might have slowed down his engines and 
made two or three knots less. It is the 
opinion of the court that a greater num- 
ber of passengers might have been saved 
if the crew of the “Titanic” had been bet- 
ter organized and trained, and that the 
officers should have filled the lifeboats to 
capacity. The “Titanic” is declared to 
have left port a seaworthy ship, and 
therefore neither the owners nor design- 
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ers are open to criticism. J. Bruce Is- 
may, managing director of the White 
Star Line, is commended for his work in 
the rescue of the passengers. The report 
recommends that all vessels be equipped 
with Marconi apparatus, with operators 
constantly on duty, and that lookout men 
should be stationed at the stem head as 
well as the crow’s nest. The lifeboat reg- 
ulations of the Board of Trade are de- 
clared antiquated and inadequate. On 
account of the outbreak of the foot and 
mouth disease all importations of cattle 
from Ireland to England, Scotland and 
Wales have been prohibited. The disease 
originated in Dublin and has already in- 
fected several localities in England. 
The Liberals have determined to put up 
candidates for the Parliamentary seats of 
Hanley and Crewe, notwithstanding the 
protest of the Laborites, who declared 
that these seats rightfully belonged to 
their party. The Labor leaders declared 
that if Liberal candidates were brought 
forward their whole representation of 
forty-ene members would be withdrawn 
from the House of Commons and sent to 
these districts for clectioneering. Find- 
ing, however. that the Government would 
not yield, they modified their attitude and 
decided to withdraw only such members 
as were actually needed in the campaign. 
The Government can dispense with the 
Labor votes so long as the Irish contin- 
gent remains loyal. The Home Rule bill 
is expected to be pushed thru during the 
fall session.——The trial of the Camor- 
rists at Viterbo, which has been going on 
for two years, is apparently reaching an 
end. President Bianchi concluded on 
July 6 his charge to the jury, summing 
up the testimony given in the trial for the 
murder of Gennaro Cuocolo and Maria 
Cutinelli Cuocolo in June, 1906, and the 
jury is expected to render a verdict this 
week. In the Olympic games now be- 
ing held at Stockholm the 100 meter race 
was won by Americans, Ralph Craig, of 
Detroit, being first; A. T. Meyer, of New 
York, second, and D. F. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, third ; time, 10 4-5 seconds. 
The Pentathlon, which is designed to test 
all-round ability and consists of a run- 
ning broad jump, throwing the javelin, 
200 meters run, throwing the discus and 
1,500 meters run, was won by James 
Thorpe, of the Carlisle Indian Schools, 























































































































































A: the last meeting of the Episcopal 


Church a very strong commission 

was appointed upon “Faith and 
Order.” The purpose is to confer with 
the Churches of the world with a view to 
reaching some agreement upon the fun- 
damental requisites in faith and order 
for a reunited Church. 

As the commissioners are about to go 
abroad to make their appeal to the 
world court it may be well to raise the 
question whether, as things are, they can 
“come into court with clean hands.” 
And this is a question which concerns, 
in one way or another, every Church 
which may appear in such a conference. 
I speak here, naturally, of my own 
Church alone; but I do this with the 
hope that others may speak for. their 
own with equal candor. 

The ultimate aim of the movement is 
the unification of the religious forces of 
the world, which are at present con- 
fessedly broken, divided and consequent- 
ly impotent, 

This division is assumed to be due to 
a disagreement concerning two ques- 
tions: 

(1) What is the true and essential 
belief of Christianity ? 

(2) What really and essentially makes 
a man a minister in the Church of 
Christ ? 

Our commissioners go as the repre- 
sentatives of our Church. They can- 
not go beyond or outside their creden- 
tials. This being the case, what can 
they and what can they not say? 

So far as faith is concerned it will 
probably be alleged that their instruc- 
tions are clear. It is now a good many 
years since our House of Bishops de- 
clared that acceptance of the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds and of the Holy 
Scriptures as the Word of God is suffi- 
cient. 

3ut, in the first place, it is clear that 
this obiter dictum has no validity so far 
as this Church is concerned. No final 
authority is lodged in any one bishop, or 
07a 
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in all of them together, to pronounce 
what the doctrine of this Church is. 
Their pronouncement has never, so far, 
been ratified or accepted by the Church. 

Moreover, it is pretty clear that it 
could not be. By the majority among us 
it is thought to contain too little; by a 
great many it is thought to embrace too 
much. This Church has not yet pro- 
nounced what is essential to the faith of 
a reunited Church, or what is the nature 
or kind of subscription to it necessary to 
admission thereto. 

This being the case, it would seem to 
be open to the commissioners only to se- 
cure information for use in some future 
action by this Church. They may ascer- 
tain, if they can—and if they can find 
any one with authority to speak—what 
doctrinal formula would be satisfactory 
to other Churches. I have little hope 
that they will be able to do so. 

Moreover, I have little wish that they 
should do so; for the reunited Church of 
which we dream and for which we long 
will never be organized about a creed 
at all. The “faith” will be what it was 
at the beginning, not a set of proposi- 
tions addrest to the intellect, but a deter- 
mination of will to follow in “His Way.” 
Any man thus well willed will be wel- 
comed gladly. As ‘he continues to do 
His will he will learn of the doctrine. 

But this must be done in the main, 
each man for himself, and no man will 
ever be able honestly to state his belief 
in terms set by another, least of all in the 
compromise phrases of a council. The 
Church of the future will be one of free 
men in Christ. It was long ago pointed 
out that the two verbs which express the 
life of a Christian, believe and: love, 
have neither of them an imperative 
mood. 

In any conference, therefore, upon 
faith and order, it will be well to keep 
in mind what faith really means. If it 
be taken to mean formulated statements 
of doctrine, the movement is doomed to 
failure. For men can agree to act alike, 
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but they can never agree to think alike. 
If a reunited Church organize itself 
about a formulation of doctrine—even 
supposing that it could agree upon it at 
the outset—it would surely disintegrate 
in the future, as it has done repeatedly in 
the past. . If for no other reason, this 
would come about because the wit of no 
one generation can devise terms which 
will satisfy the generations which come 
after. 

But the greater difficulty is with or- 
der. It is a sad and depressing fact that 
the apparently insuperable _ barrier 
against Church unity is: the ministry. 
The office which, one would think, 
should bind the disciples together, is the 
obstacle which holds them asunder. If 
it were not for the clergy the laity could 
heal their differences tomorrow. In 
point of fact they do fraternize and co- 
operate until some juncture occurs when 
it is necessary to recognize officially a 
minister. When that occurs they are 
obliged to separate. 

It is here that our commissioners must 
find their hands tied and their tongues 
dumb. There is no other aspect in which 
our Church is so unsatisfactory. In the- 
ory we recognize our own ministry, the 
ministry of the Roman Church and of 
some of the Oriental Churches. But 
neither Roman nor Greek will acknowl- 


edge us. And we in our turn will not 
acknowledge the Protestant Churches 
about us, 


In this way it happens that we are 
shut out by some of our neighbors on 
the one hand, and we shut ourselves out 
from other neighbors on the other hand. 
When a Roman priest comes to us we 
do not reordain him, but Rome deposes 
him ; when one of our clergy goes to the 
Presbyterians, for example, they do not 
reordain him, but we depose him! 
Could any conceivable state of things be 
more unchristian, or more preposterous, 
than this? 

And what have we done to correct it? 
Nothing. It may be asked: “What could 
we do? We are bound by what we be- 
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lieve to be a regulation of Christ that 
none shall be accounted a minister ex- 
cept he can trace his official ancestry 
thru a bishop to an Apostle. But where 
is such a law written? When was it 
promulgated? And by whom? 

It is true that this is a regulation of 
our Church; but what other sanctity has 
it? Why, for instance, should we de- 
pose one of our ministers who has be- 
come the pastor of a Presbyterian or of 
a Lutheran congregation? Because he 
“has abandoned the communion of this 
Church”? Has he?., If he choose to 
come to the commumfiion at one of our 
altars thereafter whe shall say him nay? 
Has he not a right? No one will say 
that his deposition carries excommuni- 
cation with it. Is he not still “in com- 
munion”? What purpose does his depo- 
sition serve but to give a wanton and 
gratuitous offense to the Church where 
he is, for the time being, serving? 

Of course it may be argued that for 
us to acknowledge the ministry of the 
Protestants on the one side would make 
forever impossible our recognition by 
the Roman and Greek churches on the 
other. To this I reply: It would not ° 
make it one whit more unlikely than it is 
as things are now. On the contrary, it 
may well be believed that a united and 
solid Protestantism would find it pos- 
sible to make much better terms at Rome 
—if such a thing were possible at all— 
than small and separate organizations 
acting separately can ever hope or wish 
for. 

For all these reasons one could wish 
that our commissioners, as well as those 
they meet, could enter their conferences 
with more confidence that they represent 
the churches for which they speak, and 
that the conferences should be deferred 
until all the conferees be instructed what 
to say. 

The consoling thought, however, is 
that they, in their personnel, do, at any 
rate, carry the spirit and temper of the 
Master. 


Pa, 


PHIADELPHIA, 
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WoopRow WILSON. 
BY HESTER E. HOSFORD 


[We consider ourselves fortunate in being able to offer our readers this week the following 
sketch of the Democratic candidate for President of the United States by no less an authority 
than the author of “Woodrow Wilson and New Jersey Made Over,” reviewed in THe INpr- 
PENDENT of June 27. Miss Hosford is a gracuate of the University of Michigan and for the 
past six years has been at the head of the Department of Literature and teacher of Civics in 


the high school at Orange, N. J. 


It was her good fortune to have been a member of Gov- 


ernor Wilson’s household at Sea Girt on the day when he was nominat:d at Baltimore. Many 
of the illustrations accompanying this article are from family ;o:traits hitherto unpublished.— 


Epitor. ] 


© butler in livery greeted me at 
N “the Little White House,” in 
Sea Girt, N. J., where I had the 
honor of being a guest at luncheon on 
the eventful day of the nomination of 
Jersey's militant, conservative-progres- 
sive Governor for President. “Sam” 
Gordon, an educated colored man, whose 
duties usually keep him at the Trenton 
State House, met me at the door. I 
speak of “Sam” because he said to me a 
few weeks ago: “I have been the attend- 
ant on the staff of every Governor of 
New Jersey for more than forty years, 
and there has never been one of them, 
before Governor Wilson, who had such 
an unselfish spirit ; no—nor the patience, 
nor self-control. I never knew any man 
like him.” 

The dignity and self-composure of 
this now acknowledged champion of de- 
mocracy is reflected in the deportment 
of every member of his family. 

To be sure, on this occasion, with the 
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news of the forty-fifth ballot coming in 
from Baltimore, the report that “Illinois 
had gone over to Wilson,” and that 
others were coming rapidly, there were 
some ripples of excitement in the Wil- 
son home. Mrs. Wilson extended her 
hand and remarked in a sweet, gracious 
way: “We have good news.” Miss 
Eleanor Randolph Wilson, the Govern- 
or’s youngest daughter, was enthusias- 
tically recording her father’s votes, as 
the messages were brought in by the Sec- 
retary. Her sister, Miss Jessie Wood- 
row, listened with complacent but confi- 
dent satisfaction, while Miss Margaret, 
the eldest of the trio, actually shouted 
with glee. And yet, beneath the surface, 
a keen observer could discern that each 
of the interesting women present was 
conscious of the great contest in prog- 
ress and of the responsibility which the 
outcome might bring to her. This was 
especially noticeable when Governor 
Wilson himself appeared in response to 
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the call to luncheon, served at a long 
table on the deep veranda of the Sea 
Girt cottage. Seated at his right, | 
studied his countenance—this time more 
thoughtful, grave and serious than I had 
ever before seen it. I recalled that on 
the night when the Baltimore tumult was 
most intense, mine host had been deeply 
absorbed in reading “The Life of Glad- 
stone.” I remarked that a lack of emo- 


tion at so crucial a time seemed most ex- 
The Governor replied : 


traordinary. 


“Yes, an clastic temperament combined with 
a Presbyterian creed, will do much for a man, 
in any crisis. I have not felt any of this as if 
it were a thing that centered on myself as an 
individual. The fine men who have been 
fighting for me in Baltimore I have not re- 
garded as my representatives. I have felt all 
the while that they were honoring me by re- 
garding me as their representative and that 
they were fighting for me be- 
cause they thought I could 
stand for and fight for the 
things that they believed in 
and desired for the country. 
I do not see how any man 
could feel elation as such re- 
sponsibilities loomed nearer 
and nearer to him, or how he 
could feel any ‘shallow per- 
sonal pride.” 

The modest woman who 
sat opposite the now chos- 
en standard bearer of the 
Democratic party reveals 
in every word and glance 
that she is a lady of qual- 


The natural composure 
of hoth Governor and Mrs. Wilson 
during this intensely interesting hour 
bespoke the culture of centuries. The 
conversation at table, animated and bril- 
liant, was frequently interrupted by 
flashes of convention news, and, as each 
message brought better news than the 
one which preceded it, every one became 
more thoughtful and talked less. By the 
time we left the table groups of photog- 
raphers and newspaper men were wait- 
ing outside. 

Governor Wilson was posing for a 
photograph with his wife and daughters 
when he was informed that Underwood 
had withdrawn. “Well, I declare,” said 
he, “that will give me enough votes if 
they all go to me.” 

In a few minutes the official secretary 
brought the news of the memorable 
forty-sixth and final ballot. “Have you 
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told Mrs. 
ernor. 

“No, sir, I came first to you.” 
“Please tell her at once,” he calmly 
said. ' 

For a few minutes after the Governor, 
Mrs. Wilson and their daughters were 
missed. When they returned the Gov- 
ernor said: 

“The honor is as great as can come to any 
man by the nomination of a party, especially 
in the circumstances and I hope I appreciate 
it at its true value; but just at this moment 
I feel the tremendous responsibility it involves, 
even more than I feel the honor. I hope with 


all my heart that the party will never have 
reason to regret it.’ 


Those who are familiar with the long 
records of ancestral achievement in both 
the Woodrow and the Wilson families, 
and who have taken pains to inform 
themselves concerning the 
good doctor’s virility as an 
educator and _ statesman, 
believe that the Democratic 
party will never have 
cause to regret the choice 
of Woodrow Wilson as 
the nominee for President, 
and in the event of his 
ultimately being chosen to 
lead the nation, true Amer- 
icans, regardless of their 
political creeds, need have 
no apprehensions. 

We find first that Dr. 
Wilson’s hereditary quali- 
fications bear as much 
strength to the square inch as those of 
any man who ever sat in the Presidential 
chair, tho seldom can he be induced to 
talk of his ancestry; for he is first of all 
a Democrat both with a big and a 
little D. 

In my study of Governor Wilson and 
his antecedents, I have been gratified to 
discover that he lives up to his traditions 
and not on them. 

He is the son of Jessie Woodrow and 
Rev. Joseph R. Wilson. His father was 
a distinguished scholar and clergyman 
of the Presbyterian Church of the South 
and for many years a professor of the 
theological seminary at Columbia. S. C., 
closing his career as professor in the 
Southwestern Theological Seminary, at 
Clarksville, Tenn. He was a native of 
Ohio, but was called by his Church to the 
South long before the Civil War, and 


Wilson?” queried the Gov- 
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WOODROW WILSON’S BIRTHPLACE 
The Presbyterian Manse at Staunton, Virginia 


during that great struggle resided at 
Augusta, Ga. Jessie Woodrow was born 
in Scotland. In fact, the Governor’s line- 
age on both sides is Scotch-Irish. The 
Woodrow family was for centuries dis- 
tinguished in the literary and church life 
of Scotland. Governor Wilson’s mother 
was an ardent church-worker and a zeal- 
ous helpmeet. 

“That is best blood that hath most 
iron in it.” Scotch-Irish blood has al- 
ways contained plenty of red corpuscles, 
and when sustained by the oxygen of a 
Southern atmosphere, impregnated with 
a love of justice and freedom, these cor- 
puscles are not likely to become de- 
pleted, particularly when stimulated in 
their early existence by the privations 
incident to a long period of bloodshed 
and dreadful days of reconstruction. 
Woodrow Wilson retains vivid recollec- 
tions of his boyhood and youthful days 
when the Civil War and its consequences 
brought suffering.and hardship to the 
Wilson family. For Rev. Joseph Wil- 
son was not the man to accept any sacri- 
fices made by his parishioners when he 
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could himself produce a means of sup- 
port. During the war he continually 
relieved the members of his congrega- 
tion from the obligation to provide for 
his comfort by eking out his income 
with the profits from his small but well 
cultivated garden at the rear of the 
Presbyterian parsonage in Augusta, Ga. 

Last fall I interviewed James Sprunt, 
British vice-consul, one of the oldest 
and most conservative citizens of Wil- 
mington, N. C., who has known Wood- 
row Wilson from boyhood, and who 
knew his parents intimately. This dis- 
tinguished Southerner, who weighed 
very carefully every word which he ut- 
tered, said: 

“From a boy, Woodrow Wilson was a 
thinker and scholar, His mind was much be- 
yond his years and no one who knew him 
was surprised by his later achievements. He 
came honestly and naturally by his great qual- 
ities of heart and mind, for his father whose 
memory we revere, and his sainted mother, 
were not of common clay. The father was a 
giant in physical and mental proportions, and 
his mother was one of the brightest and best 
of women. I admire Governor Wilson, and 
I am proud of his record in public life. His 
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leadership in our political affairs would mean 
much for the good of the American people. 
His great learning, his exact scholarship, his 
balanced judgment, his rugged honesty, and 
his profound knowledge of political science, 
place him, I think, far above all other promi- 
nent Democrats, as the reform candidate for 
President.” 


Woodrow Wilson’s 


Naturally, 
ents, who appreciated his studious incli- 
nations, gave him the advantages of the 


par- 


best tutors and schools. “The spirit of 
a youth who means to be of note begins 
betimes.” Before he was eighteen years 
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of age young Wilson had received in 
the private schools of the South the 
foundations of a liberal preparatory 
education. He entered the freshman 
class of Davidson College, a Presby- 
terian institution at Davidson, N. C., 
where he remained only one year, when 
he decided to enter Princeton University 
on account of the larger opportunities 
which the courses of study there present- 
ed. In 1879, Mr. Wilson received his 
A. B. degree from Princeton, with the 
Phi Beta Kappa honor. Leaving Prince- 
ton, Wilson spent two years at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School, where 
he captured the medal in oratory award- 
ed by the Thomas Jefferson Literary 
Society. Two years of professional 
law practice, in Atlanta, Ga., proved to 
him that the theory and principles of 
legal science engaged his interest more 
than did the business side. In 1883, 
Wilson decided to return to his studies. 
He went to Johns Hopkins University, 
where he later received a Ph. D. degree 
in recognition of his thesis on “Con- 
gressional Government,” which became 
a standard text-book in many high 
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GOVERNOR WILSON 


lle study of the Governor's house in Cleveland lane, 


rented since his election as Governor of New Jersey. 
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schools and colleges, and .won cordial 
recognition in many foreign countries. 
Now begins Wilson’s career as an 
educator. He became, in 1885, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in Bryn 
Mawr College, Pa. He was one of the 
original faculty of this institution and 
helped to organize its courses of study. 
From Bryn Mawr he went to the chair 
of History and Political Economy at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. While here he was appointed 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Pollit- 
ical Economy at Princeton University, 
where he entered upon his duties in 
1890. He soon became one of the most 
popular professors in that institution. 
His work as a member of the committee 
on discipline attracted the attention of 
every other member of the faculty and 
of the board of trustees. Besides, Pro- 
fessor Wilson was a voluminous writer. 
His textbook, “The State,” had ap- 
peared while he was at Wesleyan, and 
it has had the rare distinction of servy- 
ing as the accredited text in more than 
one hundred universities, including Ox- 
ford University, England. ‘Division 


AND HIS FAMILY 


Princeton. This is the house which Dr. Wilson ha 
From left to right in the picture are Miss Margaret 


Woodrow Wilson, Dr. Wilson, Miss Eleanor Randolph Wilson, Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. Wood 


row Wilson 
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MRS WOODROW WILSON 


The wife of the Democratic choice for President was Miss Ellen Louise Axson, of Savannah, Ga. 
generations of the Randolnhs, one branch of her family, lived in 
Mrs. Wilson is a housewife as well as a Governor’s Lady. 


lonors of the Princeton Campus. 


Four 
Fitz Randolph being one of the 
When the news 


Princeton: 


of her husband’s nomination came to Sea Girt, one of her first acts was to put the newspapers and books 
° 


the reception room to rights. 


and Reunion,” “An Old Master and 
(ther Political Essays,” ‘‘Mere Litera- 
ture” and “Life of Washington,” were 
published during his professorship at 
’rinceton. “The History of the Amer- 


ican five volumes, his 


People,” in 
masterpiece, came out in 1902, the same 
year in which Doctor Wilson was unani- 


mously elected president of Princeton 
University. When he assumed his du- 
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ties he found the courses of study too 
numerous and complicated. His first 
reform stroke was to systemiatize four 
well-defined courses leading to four dis- 
tinct degrees. Higher standards of ad- 


mission and of routine scholarship were 
now established. Now for Doctor Wil- 
son’s second stroke. This consisted of 
the introduction of the preceptorial sys- 
tem, which brought an innovation. By 


MISS JESSIE WOODROW WILSON 
This daughter of the New Jersey’s executive is a graduate of the Woman’s College of Baltimore. Het 


interests lie in sociological work. 
Light House” 
Board of the National Y. W. C. A. 


In Philadelphia she has helped to make the church settlement called “The 
one of the we successful in the United States. 


She was recently elected a member of the 
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this plan sixty-five new men were added “The object of this arrangement was to 


‘ ] h hem draw the faculty and the undergraduates to- 
to the facu ty, and to each of t gether into a common body of students, old 


groups of students, | numbering from and young, among whom a real community of 
two to five, were assigned for personal interest, pursuit and feeling would prevail.” 


supervision. As described by Dr. Wil- This intimate intercourse of personal- 
. ities produced most satisfactory and 


son: 


MISS MARGARET WOODROW WILSON 


rhe eldest daughter of Governor Wilson is a student of music. She has a rich soprano voice and is now 
working under the direction of Madame Gillespie, of New York 
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MISS ELEANOR RANDOLPH WILSON 


The youngest daughter of the family inherits from her mother high artistic talent. She is a student at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia 


successful and 


permanently 
made the labors of those who took part 
in the work not tasks, but delightful 
pursuits, which led to the natural en- 
joyment of science and letters. 


results, 
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The next feature of President Wil- 
son’s college administration to attract at- 
tention was his proposal to introduce the 
quadrangle system, which plan was, in 
its inception, wholly an _ educational 
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project. It was not until the opposition 
of privileged individuals had blocked this 
scheme that this educational policy was 
seen to have been opposed by the same 
kind of influences which seek in political 
life to uphold special privilege. 

The upper class clubs at Princeton, of 
which there are over a dozen, have 
handsome properties and are essentially 
the counterparts of the social clubs in 
any great city. Naturally, as their mem- 
bership includes only about one-half of 
the two upper classes, and as their stand- 
ards of maintenance put them beyond 
the reach of students of limited means, 
a line of cleavage is sharply drawn be- 
tween the club members and the non- 
members. It was Dr. Wilson’s plan to 
reinvigorate intellectual interests by in- 
stituting a process which would not an- 
nihilate the clubs, but which would re- 
organize them on a basis of democracy, 
where all students might enjoy their ad- 
vantages. This he proposed to do by 
annexing the clubs to the university, 
which was to control them and make 
their usefulness universal. The club- 
hoses were to be maintained in a com- 


paratively economical way, under the 
administration of the university; and 
each unit was to house and board about 
one hundred men of all four classes, with 
an admixture of the teaching force, in 
modest comfort but without luxury. 
This plan, when first presented to the 
Board of Trustees, was adopted with 
only one man dissenting; but the sum- 
mer following the trustees’ decision the 
wealthy members of the university 
alumni clubs brought so much pressure to 
bear upon the university board that Dr. 
Wilson was requested to withdraw the 
quadrangle plan. This he did, but with 
keen reluctance. From this time on Dr. 
Wilson had to fight continually for dem- 
ocratic standards. He politely assured 
some estimable gentlemen that, because 
they gave money to the institution, they 
could not dictate the academic policy. 
The social life might be governed by 
plutocracy, but the classroom standards 
must be kept democratic so long as 
Woodrow Wilson was the academic 
head. 

When Dr, Wilson resigned the presi- 
dency of Princeton, after he had accept- 
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ed the gubernatorial nomination, in 1910, 
he left behind him a record which gave 
him the rank of America’s foremost liv- 
ing historian in that field which deals 
with the political and social development 
of the nation. Princeton under his ad- 
ministration had grown more rapidly 
than ever before; and the retiring presi- 
dent left its affairs in a most prosperous 
and flourishing condition. He had 
proved himself a constructive educator. 
Now he was about to prove himself a 
constructive statesman. 

Has he made good? Let us examine 
his political record. For more than a 
half century the people of New Jersey 
had lacked the virility and the means to 
assert their political independence. At 
_last the political bosses of the State mis- 
calculated and nominated for Governor 
the “scholar in politics,” whom they be- 
lieved to be a mere theorist, incapable of 
outwitting the practical politicians. But 
the people believed that the voice of 
Woodrow Wilson rang true. They 
elected him. He became their State 
spokesman. He stimulated the members 
of the Néw Jersey Legislature to a con- 
sciousness of their responsibility, until 
there was enacted into law one of the 
most remarkable programs of legislation 
which have ever distinguished a sin- 


gle legislative session in this country. 
Because Woodrow Wilson is Gover- 
nor of New Jersey we have on our 
statute books a real direct primary law; 
an adequate public utilities law, with 
“teeth in it”; an admirably successful 
employers’ liability law; an efficient cor- 
rupt practices act, and numerous other 
humanitarian reform measures, includ- 
ing the regulation of cold storage, with 
a ten-month limit; the substitution of 
indeterminate sentences for criminal 
offenses; the rectification of abuses in 
connection with false weights and meas- 
ures; the reorganization of the State’s 
school system; the abolition of contract 
labor in our penal institutions ; the legis- 
lation in the interest of the blind; the 
regulation of the age, employment, safe- 
ty, health and work-hours of persons. 
employed in mercantile establishments ; 
an act for the safeguarding of buildings 
against fire; a law compelling all rail- 
road corporations to pay their employees 
twice monthly ; a law extending the civil 
service to employees of the State, coun- 
ties and municipalities; and an optional 
commission form of government act for 
cities, under what was known originally 
as the Galveston plan. The signal 
achievement of Woodrow Wilson, I be- 
lieve, is that he has, thru his example, 
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THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE AT SEA GIRT 
This mansion in the Colonial style is the property of the State of New Jersey and has in recent years 


served as the summer residence of the 


Governors of the State. 


It was here that Dr. Wilson received news 


from Baltimore day by day and on July 2 word of his nomination for President 
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elevated the tone of public office to cor- 
respond with the increasing dignity and 
power of the State and the nation. 

We may apply to him Carlyle’s im- 
mortal words: 

“The man of intellect at the top of affairs— 
this is the aim of all constitutions and revo- 


lutions if they have any aim, for the man of 
true intellect is the noble-hearted man withal ; 


Get 
Fail to get him, 


the true, just, humane and valiant man. 
him for governor, all is got. 


- tho you had constitutions plentiful as black- 


berries and a parliament in every village there 
is nothing yet got: we shall either learn to 
know a hero, a true governor and captain, 
somewhat better when we see him, or else go 
on to be forever governed by the unheroic; 
had we ballot-boxes cluttering at every street 
corner, there were no remedy in these.” 


West Orance, N. J. 


Thomas Ryan Marshall 


BY MARY H. KROUT 


[Miss Krout is a journalist, and has served on the editorial staffs of Crawfordsville, 


Terre Haute and Chicago newspapers. 


She has also acted as a Chinese correspondent of 


the New York Tribune, and is the author of “Hawaii and a Revolution,” “A Looker-on in 


London” and other books, including a life of Gen. Lew Wallace. 


As a resident of Governor 


Marshall’s home town, she has had a rare opportunity to learn the qualifications of the Vice- 


presidential candidate.—Ep1rTor. ] 


ITH the nomination of Gov- 
\V ernor Thomas R. Marshall for 
Vice-President by the Demo- 
cratic party, Indiana will have furnished 
five candidates for this important office. 
The first was George W. Julian, with 
John P. Hale as candidate for Presi- 
dent, in 1852; Schuyler Colfax in the 
first candidacy of General Grant, 1868; 
Thomas A. Hendricks, on the ticket with 
Samuel J. Tilden, in 1876; William H. 
English, with Gen. W. S. Hancock, in 
1880; Thomas A. Hendricks, nominated 
a second time, supporting Grover Cleve- 
land in 1884, and Charles W. Fairbanks, 
with Theodore Roosevelt in 1904. In 
every instance the nomination was made 
in deference to the voters of the Middle 
West in general, and to the -Hoosier 
State itself, with its important quota of 
fifteen electoral votes, a factor too vital 
to be disregarded where the vote fluctu- 
ates from one election to another—a 
status that has remained unchanged 
since 1868. 

For these reasons—the number and in- 
stability of its electoral vote—Indiana 
has been regarded as the pivotal State, 
the final result depending largely upon 
its decision. That this is true was suffi- 
ciently proved in the Baltimore conven- 
tion, two of the strongest men in the 
Democratic party in Indiana having 
been brought forward as candidates. Mr. 
Kern has had wider experience in office- 


holding, is personally influential, and his 
record in the United States Senate. has 
inspired the progressive element ‘in his 
party with confidence in his judgment. 

Governor Marshall, on the other hand, 
while always an active and enthusiastic 
Democrat, had never aspired to office. 
He has helped in the canvass with zeal 
and energy, but has sought no reward 
for his services, his nomination as Gov- 
ernor in 1898 being probably as great a 
surprise to himself as it was to the rank 
and file of his party, and even to his 
close personal friends. 

He is an admirable “mixer,” not be- 
cause he is looking for favors, but be- 
cause he has a sincere liking for people 
—people of all classes, politics and reli- 
gions, and in his various contests he has 
needlessly wounded no man’s feelings, 
and has never allowed his religious or 
political preferences to affect “his per- 
sonal friendships. 

Thomas R. Marshall was born March 
14, 1854, in Manchester, Ind. His father 
was Dr. Daniel M. Marshall and his 
mother was Martha A. Patterson, both 
parents being descended from distin- 
guished American families. On_ his 
father’s side was Chief Justice John 
Marshall, the Revolutionary patriot and 
jurist. His grandfather, Riley Marshall, 
like scores of other emigrants who have 
given Indiana its distinctively Southern 
bias, came from Virginia and settled in 
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Grant County, where he owned 600 
acres of land, upon part of which the 
town of Marion now stands. On his 
mother’s side he can claim relationship 
with Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

His father, who was a physician, was 
an uncompromising Democrat of the 
Jeffersonian school. His mother was a 
native of Pennsylvania and was a woman 
of striking charm and of remarkable 
force of character. The son was an only 
child and was idolized by his parents. 
Both were deeply interested in his career, 
but the mother, especially, made his 
training and education her chief care, 
and even after he had grown to man- 
hood, to her he was always the child, 
still dependent on her ministrations. 
During his college course she paid him 
frequent visits, greatly concerned in his 
class standing and proud of his success 
in even the smallest undertaking. 

His father had been a strong adherent 
of Masonry and his mother was also 
very loyal to the order. She said to a 
friend that it was her great ambition “to 


see Thomas a good Presbyterian and a 


thirty-third degree Mason.” She lived 
to see both desires realized. 

The. companionship between mother 
and son continued throughout her life, 
and, instead of regarding her constant 
interest in his affairs as irksome, it was 
a source of pride and gratification to him 
even when a lad—a period in life when 
maternal supervision is frequently irk- 
some to spirited boys. 

His home influences were of the best, 
aml the training there, which was des- 
tined to exert a lasting influence on_his 
after life, was strengthened in the excel- 
lent advantages which were afforded him 
in the public schools, which even. then 
were excellent. 

His education was completed at Wa- 
bash College, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1873 at the age of nineteen. He 
was a painstaking and thoro, rather than 
a brilliant student. A regard for de- 
tails, for thoroly investigating whatever 
interested him. gave a forecast of his fu- 
ture career. He was as a mere lad a bril- 
liant orator and was a leader in the de- 
bates of his college literary society—an- 
other evidence of what he was to do in 


his maturer years, He left college with a 
good record, both as to conduct and 
scholarship. But one prank has been 
treasured up against him, and that must 
be accepted as rather justifiable. He 
bearded in an excellent family. Behind 
the house was a flourishing orchard 
which yielded an abundance of fine fruit. 
The boarders—Tom Marshall, as he was 
always called, among them—soon dis- 
covered that the least desirable apples 
were being served to them. They bore 
it for a while, and at iast decided to take 
the matter into their own hands and dis- 
pose of the specked apples so that they, 
at least, should have no more of them. 
They waited and found an opportunity, 
after a while, to raid the landlady’s cel- 
lar. They were provided with such arti- 
cles as could be used in carrying off the 
apples, Tom’s being a thin and flimsy 
bolster case. As he was climbing the 
steps in the darkness the bolster case 
burst and the apples rolled down the 
steps with a clatter that roused the house. 
The raiders managed to escape without 
detection, and the specked apples ap- 
peared upon the table as before. 

Upon his graduation he received the 
degree of Master of Arts, and subse- 
quently the degree of LL. D. from Notre 
Dame (1909) and from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1911. 

After his graduation he began the 
study of law in Columbia City, where his 
parents then lived. In this profession he 
displayed the same qualities that he had 
manifested in his literary course—a pa- 
tience and thoroness in mastering every 
detail of any subject he investigated— 
and, later, in his practice—a fidelity to- 
ward his client that made for him hun- 
dreds of devoted adherents—even in in- 
stances when the issue had not been suc- 
cessful. He was almost irresistible be- 
fore a jury, his natural eloquence, com- 
bined with strong personal magnetism, 
carrying everything before him. 

His cases were always prepared with 
the utmost pains, and it was a common 
occurrence for him to study all night 
long on some knotty point upon which he 


‘realized that the verdict might depend. 


Toward his clients, personally, he was 
not only a lawyer but a friend, and while 
he might score him roundly, as he de- 
served, yet when the man showed any 











GOVERNOR THOMAS RYAN MARSHALL 


signs of betterment he helped him in 
every way possible. 

He had always a desire, as he exprest 
it, to “give the man a chance.” 

In his administration as Governor he 
has been sharply criticised for exercising 
executive clemency too freely, and this 


early bent of mind may account for it. 
His success in his profession was as- 
sured from the beginning of his practice, 
which soon spread thruout the southern, 
eastern and western parts of the State. 
Prior to his election as Governor he 
practised frequently in the Chicago 
81 
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courts, where he soon became well 
known to the members of his profession. 
In his own county no case of any im- 
portance was tried but that he was em- 
ployed on one side or the other, and he 
was recommended by the Bar of Indiana 
to succeed Judge Olds on the Supreme 
bench. This, however, could not be 
brought about, the Republican party at 
that time controlling the appointment. 
Governor Marshall’s father died in 
1889, and the bond uniting mother and 
son became closer than before. Until her 
death, about five years later, he made his 
home with her, and most of his leisure 
hours were spent in her companionship. 
In 1895, being then past forty, he mar- 
ried Miss Lois Kinsey, of Angola, an ac- 
complished and beautiful woman, who 
has acquitted herself with much tact and 
grace as the wife of the Chief Executive 
of the State. She is a delightful hostess, 
cordial and simple in her manner, put- 
ting at ease all those with whom she 
comes in contact—a large and varied 





THOMAS RYAN MARSHALL 
From a tin-type taken when he was sixteen years old 


class, as goes without saying. Ever since 
her marriage she has accompanied her 
husband wherever his official or private 
duties have called him, and it is said that 
they have never been separated, even for 
a day. Governor Marshall has had in 
his wife a helpmeet in the truest sense of 
the term, and she has succeeded the 
mother as his close confidant and as an 
adviser upon whose counsel he relies. 
While this is true, it may seem rather 
contradictory that Governor Marshall 
takes little interest in women’s politi- 
cal aspirations. He has steadfastly 
refused to be interviewed on the 
subject, tho he has not hesitated to 
express in private his belief in the 
unfitness of women to take part in 
political life. Nor is he much in sym- 
pathy with their efforts to fit them- 
selves for other professions not com- 
monly followed by women, which tend 
to take them from their homes. Hav- 


ing peculiarly experienced the value 
of their work there, as exemplified in 
the lives of both mother and wife, it is 
not strange that he should place it before 
all other occupations—the foundation of 


all worthy society and stable govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Marshall’s election to the Gover- 
norship four years ago by a plurality of 
8,000, in a State in which the balance 
between the two leading parties is usu- 
ally very closely maintained, was due 
largely to his own personality, many 
who differed from him politically voting 
for him on the ground of simple good 
fellowship. 

While he has been for a good many 
years a consistent Presbyterian, he has 
displayed as little narrowness in his reli- 
gious convictions as he has shown in 
politics. All religious beliefs are respect- 
ed by him, and in this liberality he has 
not discriminated against the Roman 
Catholic Church. In that body, indeed, 
he has found some of his warmest sup- 
porters. This has been exemplified in 
Father McEllering, the priest in charge 
of the parish at Columbia City. When 
Mr. Marshall’s name was presented to 
the State convention in Indianapolis, he 
was there working for him with might 
and main. After the nomination he 
stumped the Catholic counties in the 
southwestern part of the State, and it 
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The photograph of the Governor at the age of nine- 
teen, from which this portrait is reproduced, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Marshall to one of his professors at 
Wabash College, with this ihscription: “From your pupil, 
Thos. R. Marshall, who, though he has used you 
much, sincerely regrets it, and loves you yet.” 


’ 


was due in great measure to him that so 
large a plurality voted for him. 
Encouraged by his efforts at home, 
Father McEllering went to Baltimore— 
one of the earliest arrivals—not as an in- 
structed delegate, of course, but as what 
is often a hundred times more efficient, 


a free lance. From the moment of his 
arrival he began his efforts on behalf of 
his friend, and this time had the satis- 
faction of seeing his nominee placed 
second upon the national Democratic 
ticket. 


The fact that Governor Marshall has 
been the greater part of his life a 
staunch Mason, it might appear, would 
serve to alienate the Catholic vote, but 
this has not been the case. He received 
the thirty-third degree on September 20, 
1898, and has held the offices of Grand 


Master of the Grand Council of Indiana 
and Grand High Priest of the Grand 
Chapter, and other important posts, and 
still retained the good will of the Cath- 
olic Church, at home and abroad. 

It is a little remarkable that Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, to which he also belongs, 
should have been organized by his 
grand-uncle, John Marshall, and his 
associates, membership in which has 
always been regarded as the culmination 
in literary distinction. Loyalty to his 
friends and to the institutions with 
which he has been affiliated is a strong 
characteristic of the Governor, and ever 
since his graduation from Wabash Col- 
lege in 1873 he has returned for com- 
mencement whenever he could do so. 
Within the last two years, notwithstand- 
ing the demands upon his time, he has 

erformed his duties as trustee of the 
institution with loyalty and efficiency. 

While far from being a rich man, as 
wealth is now estimated, he has given 
generously to people and to enterprises, 
as has been stated, and many a young 
man, struggling to make his way thru 
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Governors Marshall and Wilson on the steps of the 
Union Station, Indianapolis 
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college, has been encouraged and aided 
by him. He seldom forgets a friend or 
a. face, tho occasionally his memory 
needs a little stimulating. One incident 
will serve by way of illustration. He 
was attending the presentation of the 
Greek play which is a feature of the 
Wabash College commencement. It was 
given on the campus, in the open air, 
before a large audience, many of whom 
had come from a distance. Governor 
Marshall was a noted and _ interested 
spectator, and when the play—the “‘Al- 
cestis’”—came to an end, people gathered 
about him, and he held an informal 
reception under the trees. When there 
was a little break in the throng a lady 
stepped up to him and held out her hand. 


He took it, studying her face closely, and 
then remarked, rather embarrassed, that 
his memory for once had failed him. 

“TI am bound to confess that I cannot 
recall you.” 

She looked up at him with twinkling 
eyes, smiled, and then, by way of reply, 
quoted: “Jam primum omnium_ satis 
constat.” 

He caught her hands and exclaimed : 
“Why, C ! I’m ashamed that I did 
not know you. I gave you my Livy 
when I left college.” 

“You did,” she replied, “and I read it 
—every word of it.” 

And while the crowd waited for a 
time there was an interchange of remin- 
iscences. 
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The Spirit Shall Not Die 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


“Yet some men say that King Arthur is not dead, but had by the will of Lord Jesu into 
another place; and men say he shall come again and he shall win the Holy Cross.”—Sir 


Tuomas MALory. 


ArtHuR, the peerless king, went out upon 
The tide and left Sir Bedivere alone, 


Who, reft of his liege lord, the well-beloved one, 
Stood wailing by the marge and made his moan, 
With Arthur all was well, but with his realm 
lil—now the lawless days drew nigh to whelm. 


And many said that he would come again: 
Haply they meant return in youthful might, 
Girt up and ready to wipe out the stain 

Of erring years, and trumpet in the right 
Which, he a-gone, had faded from the land, 
So that it drooped beneath the heathen hand. 


It is not thus he shall come back; yet truth 
They spake who so declared ; for all the deeds 
He did were deeds of gentleness and ruth 
And virtue, and whoever sows such seeds 
Shall bring forth fruit again in spirit, him 
Time cannot quell, nor death itself hedim. 


Yea, Arthur shall return and still return, 
Till all the earth’s good souls are blent as one, 
Till steadily in hearts of men shall burn 
Love that shall leap like fire from sun to sun; 
Return from Avalon, and evermore 
Kindle the faith of those beside the shore. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








The Bull Moose* 


As a Political Totem 
by William J. Long 
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[My Dear Eprror—Yours is only one of many letters 
that have lately come tc my desk from editors, lawyers 
and especially from progressive statesmen, all asking for 
an expert opinion on the bull moose as an emblem or 
totem of a new political party devoted to the public good. 
I am delighted to have your assurance that this pure and 
patriotic party has no self-seekers, no ambitious politicians, 
no plotters for revenge; that it has already exorcised all 
its devils and committed itself irretrievably to the society 
of the near seraphim. For such an organization the bull 
moose is, as you shall presently see, an almost perfect 
emblem. 

At the outset, however, I must disclaim any expert 
knowledge of this interesting subject. I have met only three or four hundred moose, among 
them being a few that furnished something like a mild adventure; but I have had the good 
fortune to find in a second-hand shop an old volume, which tells all about the bull moose. It 
was written by one T. Roosevelt, who, you may remember, once had considerable local repu- 
tation as a naturalist, especially among federal office-holders whose positions were not se- 
cured by civil service regulations. I find upon examination that the esteemed author: actually 
killed two bull moose that were not looking and chased three more that would not wait to be 








shot. 
He speaks, therefore, with authority. 


He was also intimate with Hank Griffin, who once saw a moose somewhere out West. 


In the following essay I shall quote freely from his luminous pages, omitting only the bloody 


details. 


domain and is a very wasteful 

feeder. As T. Roosevelt well 
says,t “no beast is more destructive to 
the young growth of a forest.” When 
his great paunch is full to bursting of 
the delicacies he has gathered from the 
common supply, he wanders toward his 
daybed, stripping the bark from tender 
young trees, especially of the rarer and 
more beautiful kind, like the mountain 
ash and the striped maple. His method 
is to strike his strong front feet into the 
bark and tear cff a great strip by lifting 
his head. He chews a bit of this, only 
to throw it aside and strip another tree 
farther on. In trailing a bull moose one 
can ofter follow his course far ahead by 
the unsightly gashes or “peelings” which 
he leaves behind him. Another destruc- 
tive method of feeding is by riding down 
young trees whose tops are above his 
reach. He straddles the trunk, bending 


io bull moose lives on the public 





*Copyright, 1912, by THe INDEPENDENT. 
+The Wilderness Hunter, p. 216. 


Very sincerely yours, Witt1AM J. Lonc.] 


it down by his great weight, holding it 
under his belly while he eats all the buds 
and tender twigs. A tree thus moose- 
ridden rarely recovers. It remains bent 
or broken, like a discarded boss; it can- 
not breathe without its leaves; it dies 
and the winter snows cover it from 
sight. 

Such a destructive and useless beast 
would never be tolerated on private land 
or by a thrifty corporation. At one 
time he was of some small use to the 
early settlers, who killed him for food 
when they could find nothing better ; but 
they could never depend upon him, as he 
is of a wandering and flighty disposition. 
His flesh, moreover, is coarse and 
stringy; his hide is thick and ‘‘of very 
poor quality,” as T. Roosevelt says, and 
he ought to know. At the present time 
he is one of the luxuries of democracy, 
which supports and protects him that he 
may minister to the’ vanity of a few 
sportsmen, mostly of the tinhorn variety, 
who think it a brave thing to follow him 
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and to hang his grotesque head in their 
houses ; tho in truth it requires less cour- 
age and skill to kill a moose than to kill 
a cow that has run wild in the back pas- 
ture. 

With such an emblem, the new party 
may well inscribe “Thou shalt not steal” 
upon its standard, The bull moose never 
steals; he simply takes what he wants. 
He has fed on public property so long 
that he considers it all rightfully his. I 
once planted a garden near my summer 
camp, and a bull moose used to come 
nightly to knock down the fence and eat 
every bean and pea vine that had ambi- 
tion to show its head. 

Our authority declares (p. 205) that 
the legs of a bull moose are so long and 
his neck so short that he must go “down 
on his knees” to crop the tender grass 
or to get a mouthful of snow to quench 
his thirst. This delusion was already 
hoary when I first found it in the geog- 
raphy. The bull moose does nothing of 
the kind. If he wants to crop or drink, 


he simply spreads his forefeet and bends 
his head, as any one may see who will 
follow a moose for an hour without try- 


ing to kill him. If, however, we con- 
sider him as the emblem of the new 
party of righteousness, in a world 
wholly abandoned to the evil “interests,” 
we should by all means cherish this old 
delusion. The picture of the bull moose 
on his knees, in an attitude of grace as 
he eats and drinks from the public hand, 
is an admirable one. It will be especially 
significant if the new party has the wis- 
dom to choose a leader of almost monop- 
olistic virtue, who is more emphatic than 
Moses in the matter of the Command- 
ments and who wrestles mightily in 
prayer before he goes out with his Gid- 
eon band of. Flinns to fight the Lord’s 
battle. 

Perhaps the most noticeable quality of 
the bull moose is his shyness. He avoids 
the crowd and eschews excitement of 
every kind. When you find him you 
must be very still, else will his native 
modesty take him away out of your 
sight. Once I ran across a party of 
ladies, with their guides, who were eager 
to see a bull moose. At twilight I took 
two of them in my canoe, and was fol- 
lowed by the whole party in breathless 
expectation. When I called out the great 


bull, certain emotional ones could not re- 
strain their admiration. One waved her 
handkerchief; another clapped her 
hands; a third cried out ecstatically. 
The moose, disdaining such applause, 
instantly turned and vanished into the 
solitude which he so deeply loves. As T. 
Roosevelt writes, “The bull moose is 
never found in a great herd, but always 
alone or in small family parties.” In all 
these respects he is an excellent totem; 
he typifies the long-expected politician 
who shall settle all affairs himself, or in 
select tennis cabinets, taking no heed of 
courts or constitutions or the democratic 
rabble, which can only shout and vote 
and leave all else to the true leader. 
Tho the bull moose is thus instinctively 
retiring, he has another side to his na- 
ture. At times he rampages violently 
thru the woods, exalting his horn, grunt- 
ing, squealing, stamping the earth with 
his hoofs, and thrashing the unoffending 
bushes with his antlers. Meeting him 
now you would think him a champion, a 
Hotspur, a very devil of an antagonist ; 
but he is at heart an arrant coward and 
braggart, without a spark of real—that 
is, of moral—courage. If he ever at- 
tacks it is in a fit of blind fury, like a 
cornered cat. He will roar defiance at 
all rivals and at the universe itself; but 
snap a twig sharply, or bark like a small 
dog, and all the rampant egotism oozes 
out of him. He remembers suddenly 
some very important engagement else- 
where, and when you hear him again he 
will be grunting at a safe distance. 
- A curious fact about the bull moose at 
such moments of emotional excitement 
is that he readily answers a call and 
comes headlong to meet it. Almost 
everything will serve for an issue when 
the bull moose is in a receptive attitude. 
I have called him by imitating the bellow 
of his mate, by pounding on a stretched 
skin, by grunting or chocking in my 
throat like a rival bull, or by simply 
making a loud roar unlike anything on 
the earth below, or, I trust, in heaven 
above. Here again he serves admirably 
as an emblem of the new type of political 
leader, who stays in retirement until the 
people call him loudly to their service. 
Unfortunately, the summons to the bull 
moose is sometimes arranged by crafty 
men with guns, and when he rushes out 
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eagerly to meet the call he goes to his 
own destruction. 

In many other ways the bull moose 
shows symptoms of emotional fits and 


of a disordered intellect. As T. Roose- 
velt says (p. 229), “he frequently shows 
a clumsy slowness of apprehension which 
amounts to downright stupidity.” The 
leader who adopts the bull moose as his 
emblem, therefore, should be wary 
of talking too much, knowing that 
words are remembered, or of writing 
confidential letters that are almost cer- 
tain to be purchased by the newspapers 
—those vile and slanderous instruments 
of the corrupt interests, without con- 
science or any appreciation of true great- 
ness. 

Another noticeable characteristic of 
the bull moose is his inordinate and un- 
changeable selfishness. Whether roam- 
ing the woods in solitude, or tearing up 
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the earth, or coming headlong to the 
call, he is thinking, first, last and all the 
time of the safety of his own skin and 
the fullness of his own stomach. I can 
take off my hat to a cow moose, having 
frequently seen her sacrifice herself to 
save her offspring or to protect the herd 
in the winter yard; but I never yet saw 
a bull moose do a thing for anybody but 
himself. He is the incarnation of self- 
interest. A cow or even a.calf moose, if 
she sees danger approaching, will warn 
all others before she takes the first step 
for her own safety; but a bull moose 
will sneak away silently at the first sniff 
of peril, leaving all others to look out 
for themselves. And that, by the way, 
is the real reason why a female animal is 
invariably found at the head of a band 
of moose or of deer of any kind. If 
they are approaching danger, you will 
invariably find the cows ahead, the calves 
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close behind, while far in the rear comes 
the bull, taking care not to expose his 
precious hide and running from a safe 
distance at the first warning of danger. 
This characteristic of the noble totem, 
however, need not be emphasized—un- 
less, perchance, the new party goes over 
bodily to the suffragets. 

kurther indications of the bull’s essen- 
tial selfishness are found in his frequent 
abuse and browbeating of all other 
moose that are smaller than himself. He 
cannot tolerate a rival, but flies into a 
jealous rage at the first suggestion that 
there is any other bull moose in the uni- 
verse. His voice at such times is a 
squeaking grunt, ridiculously small for 
sO great an animal, which sounds like 
ungwuh! ungwuh! Herein we have a 
suggestion of those ferocious warriors 
described in’ Parkman’s “Conspiracy of 
Pontiac,” who always began a speech by 
shouting “Ongwehonwe!” which in the 
tongue of that tribe means, “I am the 
only man; all others are squaws or 
liars.” 

At all times the ,bull moose is easily 
fascinated by too bright a light. Occa- 


sionally when I am studying the animals 
at night, with a jack in the bow of my 
canoe, | run across his lordship filling 


himself with lush lily roots. Most ani- 
mals will stare at the jack for a time, 
and then turn away into the woods. 
Enough limelight is as good as a feast 
for a sensible creature. Now and then, 
however, I meet a bull moose that stares 
too long at the light, much as a politician 
might look too much upon glory, and he 
ends by floundering headlong toward the 
thing that dazzles him. At such times 
he is dangerous. In his blind infatuation 
he sees nothing but the bright object of 
his desire, and he clumsily knocks down 
everything in his path as he jumps 
toward it. Once I was upset in this way 
by a fool moose that tumbled over my 
canoe and that floundered madly when 
the jack was extinguished, hitting out 
aimlessly with hoofs and antlers. The 
only sure cure for such a bull is dark- 
ness, oblivion. When you meet him, 
close your jack, or turn it on another 
candidate. Any bull moose will sober 
off quickly if left in the friendly dark- 
ness. 

In the monumental work to which I 
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have referred, the esteemed author says 
(pp. 216-217) that young moose are 
easily tamed, “and are very playful, de- 
lighting to gallop to and fro, kicking, 
striking, butting and making grotesque 
faces.” Later, he says, they become a 
menace, and he tells the following story : 

“Some lumbermen once captured a young 
moose and shut him in a pen of logs. A few 
days later they captured another somewhat 
smaller and put it in the same pen, thinking 
the first would be grateful for a companion. 
But if it was it dissembled its feelings, for it 
presently fell upon the unfortunate newcomer 
and killed it before it could be rescued.” 

The bull moose emblem seems espe- 
cially significant in view of this record. 
In a new party devoted wholly to the 
public good, there can be little personal 
glory, hardly enough for two and cer- 
tainly not “enough to go round.” It is 
meet and right, therefore, that the chosen 
leader should attack a rival and despoil 
him of his political goods. In a cold 
season I have repeatedly found where a 
big bull came upon a smaller moose in 
a bed that he had warmed with his own 
body and life blood, and the big bull - 
drove out the little one and took the 
warm bed for himself. Following this 
excellent example, there was a righteous 
statesman, long ago, who found a plausi- 
ble Democrat with a few patent uplift 
medicines which appealed to the suffer- 
ing multitude; and he loudly denounced 
the poor Democrat as a demagog and a 
son of Belial, even while he stole his 
referendum and recall. Later this same 
hero found a nice little party of pro- 
gressives with a chance at the next elec- 
tion, and waiting till the leader fell sick, 
he prodded him off and ran away with 
his band of followers, precisely as a big 
bull moose will drive away a little bull 
and take his chosen mates for himself. 
Here, then, is an emblem worth having, 
if the new party can only find the right 
sort of uplifter to wear it on his banner 
of victory. 

Our renowned authority is in error, 
however, when he speaks here and else- 
where (p. 220) of moose “galloping” 
away when alarmed. I will not say that 
a moose never galloped; I only declare 
firmly that the man who saw him gallop 
was not sober. The bull moose often 
bolts, as he has a strong tendency in that 
direction, but he cannot gallop, being too 
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clumsily built for the business. When 
alarmed, he turns stiffly and lunges 
blindly away at an awkward trot, run- 
ning into obstacles, knocking down dead 
stubs, smashing the underbrush, splash- 
ing and floundering thru muddy bogs, 
getting more and more excited at the 
pother he is making—precisely as an 
excited candidate might start a bolt and 
an indecent rumpus at an orderly con- 
vention. 

The close parallel between your buil 
moose and your true politician may be 
carried further. Thus, the addlepated 
creature often lets himself be hunted by 
cunning destroyers that he might easily 
escape. Witness this scene (p. 209), 
where T. Roosevelt describes himself as 
creeping thru a thicket after a young 
bull moose that he has seen to lie down 
for his midday rest, chewing his cud in 
fancied security. 

“My veins were thrilling and my heart beat- 
ing with that eager, fierce excitement—which 
is one of the keenest and strongest pleasures 
which make up the wild joy of living—draw- 
ing a bead against his black side I pressed 


the trigger—the light blood sprang from both 
his nostrils,”— 


and more of the same bluggy and butch- 
ery details which go to make up joy and 
heroism. 

Look on that picture then on this, if 
vou would know how true to political 


nature is, the bull moose emblem. In a 
thicket of trickery and concealment an 
ambitious politician rests in false secur- 
ity, meditating on the public good and 
all the glory and honor thereof. Creep- 
ing up on his trail comes Boss Barnes, 
his jaw set, a cold gleam in his eye, and 
his gun loaded for bull moose. “His 
veins are thrilling, his heart beating with 
that eager, fierce excitement” which 
comes to those other appointed of the 
Lord, who battle at Armageddon and 
who know the real “wild joy of political 
living.” 

There are many other reasons why the 
bull moose is the true symbol of political 
righteousness. Note that he always 
makes a crooked trail, wandering about 
as if lost in the woods. Tho he travels 
a great deal he never makes any real 
progress, but always swings around to 
a point not far from where he searted. 
You shall never find him at the end of a 
straight course, and he is never where 
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you would honestly expect him to be. 
He is cunningly hidden, away off to one 
side of his own tortuous trail, and watch- 
ing his own back track. As T. Roose- 
velt says (p. 205): 

“he has a very provoking habit of making a 
half or three-quarter circle before lying down 
and then crouching with his head so turned 
that he can surely perceive any pursuer who 
may follow his trail.” 

Ponder also the deep emblematic sig- 
nificance of this fact: every bull moose 
carries his own bell. This is the name 
given by hunters to the long gland that 
hangs from the animal’s throat. No one 
knows what purpose this moose bell 
serves, but it is filled with nerves and is 
supposed by some to aid the animal’s 
hearing, by catching vibrations too faint 
for ordinary ears. By others it is sup- 
posed to give added weight and timbre 
to the ridiculous little grunt of the bull 
moose. In a political sense this bell sig- 
nifies that the leader is in the habit of 
keeping his ear to the ground, or else 
that he is always ready to sound the toc- 
sin and to ring his own praises. There 
was a politician in Alexandria, in the 
fourth century if I remember correctly, 
who was inordinately fond of public at- 
tention, which he secured by noisy dem- 
onstration, by sounding his own praises 
and by constantly rousing the city over 
its threatened perils; and the Church 
fathers all called him cymbalum mundi, 
the bell-clapper of the universe. If the 
new party could by searching find such 
a leader, the bell of the bull moose would 
be the most significant part of the whole 
totem. 

In appearance the bull moose is an 
awkward and most ungainly brute, a 


‘relic of some earlier and more barbarous 


age, when strange marsh beasts wan- 
dered up and down the earth, meeting 
wild and hairy men. As our esteemed 
authority says (p. 213), he is “strange 
and uncouth in look as some monster 
surviving over from the Pliocene.” 
Among modern, more highly developed 
animals and men he is wholly out of 
place. He never learns wisdom, but 
comes to the same false calls and fol- 
lows the old, primordial trails. Recently 
some moose were turned loose in the 
Adirondacks, only to vanish, and one 
who watched them found they had 
turned away from excellent food and a 
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good climate to follow the old forgotten 
moose paths northward to greater wild- 
ness and more primeval savagery. And 
when you think of it seriously, the pro- 
fessional politician, who lives all his life 
on the public domain, agitating, destroy- 
ing, but never creating or doing any con- 


structive work, is also a relic and a sur-’ 


vival of barbarism. He seldom learns, 
but makes the same old holy professions 
and follows the same unholy practices 
that his tribe made and followed in the 
Stone Age. He noisily proclaims his 
virtue when it serves his purpose with 
the crowd, but he is very still and secre- 
tive when he is about his own affairs 
with the heelers and bosses. As our 
authority writes once more (p. 205) : “It 
is astonishing how quietly a moose can 
steal thru the woods if it wishes.” It is 


also a matter of wonder how quiet even 
our loudest politician can be when he 
dickers with “practical men” or with the 
wicked trusts over his campaign con- 
tributions. 

On the whole, the bull moose is a 
“bully” symbol. I know of only one 
better, and that was suggested by the 
parade of Barnum & Bailey which has 
just passed my door. On a big wagon, 
resplendent with gilt, glass and general 
sham, and capped by a clown blowing a 
trumpet, is written in huge letters, 
“Blood-Sweating Behemoth of Holy 
Writ! Largest in Captivity!!” If the 
wicked Democrats could only capture 
that creature for a totem, the new party 
of the bull moose would find it hard to 
win the barbarian vote at the election. 


STAMFORD, Conn, 


The Day’s Work 


BY I. G. MILLS 


Sun’s up! 


See the flowers, smiling in the sun: 
Sunshine streaming everywhere, 
The day’s work begun. 
Keep a moving! 
Keep a singing! 


All day long, 
Busy! 


Busy! 


Keep a moving, be you old or young; 
Every step a symphony ; 
Every thought a song. 
Keep a moving! 
Keep a singing! 


All day long, 
Happy! 


Happy! 


Work is ended, finish with a smile; 
Say a prayer and sing a hymn, 


Then rest awhile. 


Day is over, 


Work well done: 
Rest until to-morrow’s sun. 


BLoomincTon, ILL, 





Views Awheel in England 


BY JAMES A. B. SCHERER 


PRESIDENT OF THE THROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 





AD Bayard Taylor only 
owned a bicycle, he would 
not have called his charm- 
ing traveler’s sketchbook 
“Views Afoot.” England, 
and Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land especially, is one of 
the choicest spots on the 
globe for those faithful 

few who still prefer, for one reason 

or another, the bicycle to the motor 
car. Our British cousins have never 
relinquished that ingenious device which, 
if you attach the pedals to the feet of 

a man, multiplies his pedestrian pow- 

ers a hundred fold, and his pleasures— 

if he be a red-blooded man—immeasura- 
bly. And they have the roads for it 











everywhere—roads descended from Par- 
adise! The consequence is that the Brit- 
ish bicycle has advanced by constant im- 


provement to a degree of perfection far 
surpassing our laggard production, and 
the “old timer” who desires once more 
to enjoy the full delights of “the wheel.” 
as it used to be lovingly called, must now 
cross the water to England. He can do 
no better than supply himself there with 
a touring map of the country and a copy 
of Mr. Carnegie’s chatty and compan- 
ionable handbook, “An American Four- 
in-hand in Britain.” This itinerary, 
from Brighton to Inverness, cannot be 
improved upon, and the comments of the 
alert and versatile millionaire are de- 
lightful. In Shakespeare’s country one 
finds the richest beauty of England, and 
anywhere on the road he is sure of genial 
companionship. 

The Briton abroad and the Briton at 
home are two utterly diverse concoc- 
tions. Meet him outside of his “right 
little, tight little island” and he is likely 
to prove himself a bear; meet him upon 
his truly native heath and he is an angel 
of ready good fellowship. That, at least, 
was my own unfailing experience. I sus- 
pect the truth of the matter tobe that he is 
usually uncomfortable when away from 
home, and self-conscious because he is 


uncomfortable, and arrogant to hide his 
uncomfortable self-consciousness, and 
therefore disagreeable. He is even liable 
to lose his good nature when shut up in 
one of his shrill little express trains, en- 
during a provincial change of air; but 
meet him when he is really in his own 
neighborhood, climbing his native hills 
on a neighborly bicycle, and you find him 
the paragon of bipeds. 

The proper treatment for an English- 
man in a secluded railway compartment 
is a dose of indifferent silence. When 
you enter the cozy, upholstered cubby- 
hole with its single monopolist occupant, 
he treats it as an impudent invasion of 
his rights. The national motto, “Dieu 
et mon droit!” is written large on his 
countenance. His arms reach forth for 
his possessions in the manner of an irri- 
tated hen gathering her own to her 
bosom. Then he crackles out his huge 
morning paper into a screen between 
him and you, until the only extant signs 
of humanity are a pair of indignant legs 
(terminating always in “spats”), two 
eloquently red nervous hands, and three 
or four stiff upright hairs that obtrude 
above the edge of the paper screen for 
all the world like sentinel antennz to ob- 
serve the movements of the enemy. But 
vou become unaware of his presence and 
look just as haughty as you dare. Pres- 
ently the huge paper rustles, and he 
steals a swift glance at you as he creases 
back the seam down the middle. Play 
your part with sufficient indifference, and 
when you look again at the top of the 
screen the antenne have lost some of 
their stiffness, the lubberly hands are less 
red, and the muscles of the legs have 
slowly begun to relax. By degrees the 
screen is gently lowered, so that the head 
protrudes into vision like a crustacean 
emerging from its shell. Continue your 
dignified indifference sufficiently, and 
presently your Englishman will talk. It 
is worth going all the way to England 
just to hear an Englishman talk—you 
cannot guess the amazing possibilities of 
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the language until you hear it as they 
sometimes mangle it in England. But 
venture the slightest show of interest. 
and the head draws—pish!—into its 
shell, to obtrude again only when an- 
gered. That is what happened to Mc- 
Clintock. 

McClintock, my traveling mate, is such 
a sociable genius that he actually broke 
thru the ice with the Sioux Indians and 
got into the current of their thought as 
no other man ever has done. But Mc- 
Clintock had never been to England. 
One day when shut up with an English- 
man in a second-class railway compart- 
ment he suddenly learned his limitations. 

Now, McClintock’s great-grandfather 
was an Irishman; and this was the cause 
of his downfall. Acquainted tho he was 
with the virtue of the famous silent treat- 
ment, heredity and Celtic temperament 
got away with this young Sioux Indian 
as they whisked thru a fresh rural dis- 
trict and he perceived thru the dusty 
car window the first familiar vegetables 
of all his homesick English experience. 
These happened to be of that peculiarly 
ancestral species that appeal to his deep- 
est emotions. Before he knew it, there- 
fore, he exclaimed, with youthful enthu- 
siasm : 

“By George! but there’s a field of 
[Irish potatoes !” 

The screen came down with a crum- 
pled crash, and the outraged English- 
man exploded. 

‘Br-r-r-rh” McClintock says he said; 
he cannot recollect the vowels. 

“Hirish potatoes, indeed! They are 
Henglish potatoes, bah Jove! 
Br-r-r-r-rh!”—and he rumbled away in 
the distance like an outraged Jovian 
thunderbolt, while McClintock shrank 
back in his corner and wished for the so- 
ciable Sioux. 

But the average English traveler, with 
all of his insular reserve, is a thing, if 
not of beauty, yet of a very deep and sat- 
isfying joy, when compared with that 
type of the American traveler whom—or 
which—one meets all too frequently at 
large, and abroad. He is, of course, al- 
wavs Mr. Newly Rich, and he is never 
afflicted with reserve. There are so 
many Messrs. Newly Rich among us that 
we export them in cargoes to Europe, 
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and Europe receives the impression that 
these people are “typical Americans.” I| 
have never seen a typical American to 
know him, but I do know that he is not 
the gay and strident zebra who capers 
in herds thru Europe every summer, 
cracking the air with his clangor and 
shaming the sun with the peculiar va- 
riety of his polish, until Europe is will- 
ing to pay any price to be delivered 
from “Americanismus,” except her high- 
ly cherished heirloom, the apron of 
Danaé. If the “Almighty Dollar” is 
omnipotent here—as I do not for one 
moment believe—it is no less omnipotent 
there, 

But, as I have heard more than one 
Englishman say, while the great Ameri- 
can “blaggard,” as they call him, is per- 
haps the chief of the species, the true 
American gentleman whom one may find 
all over the world—if one looks for him 
—is easily the peer of his kind. The 
bother of the blackguard is this—that 
you never have to look for him. He is 
so obtrusively and glaringly conspicuous 
that he throws the other man into the 
shade, who is perfectly willing to stay 
there, until sundown. So Europe gets 
her judgment of Americans; but we 
ought to stand it, if she can, and go back 
to our bicycles. 

The forty miles between Oxford and 
Stratford is unbroken delight. Even the 
rain doesn’t matter. For a couple of 
shillings you purchase an ingenious 
bicycle cape that protects not only your- 
self to perfection, but also the running 
gear of your wheel. The roads are so 
perfectly made that mud is a thing un- 
known; you only get a continuous musi- 
cal “swish-sh-sh” from the play of your 
tires on the slippery surface that adds 
zest to the tang of the needles of rain 
pricking ceaselessly into your face. You 
seem fairly to fly thru the mist and the 
scud, the hedgerows trooping by on 
either side, until, before you know it, you 
reach the summit of a long gentle hill, 
and go coasting with the wind to the 
lowland, with its stretch of brimming 
green meadows. Then the sun bursts 
from behind the fickle clouds, and you 
see the golden England of your dreams: 
a silver stream level with its tufted mar- 
gin of marigolds, dotted here and there 
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with bunchy willows; the sheep and fat 
cattle grazing among buttercups and 
daisies ; overhead, the fleecy clouds scur- 
rying like freshly washed lambs; and all 
about you that indefinable charm of an- 
cestral atmosphere that makes you feel 
as if you had truly come home. 

Presently you fall in with a real Eng- 
lish gentleman scudding toward Ban- 
bury with you. The free masonry of the. 
bicycle, and the fact that he is literally 
on his native heath, puts you at one with* 
him instantly. He is interested in you, 
too, as you can see by his perfectly well- 
bred observance.- He detects your 
Yankee origin in your first careful sen- 
tence, and quietly but without the slight- 
est tinge of superiority or patronage pro- 
ceeds to investigate this rara avis 
Americana. Or, as I heard a charming 
London girl neatly phrase it: 

“Oh, yes, we like to have you come 
over, don’t you know, so as to show you 
off to our friends as a new kind of a 
beast.” 

She didn’t mean the least thing un- 
pleasant by that; it is only an idiosyn- 
crasy of British dialect. I know an Eng- 


lish woman of irreproachable refinement 
who does not hesitate to remark: “It’s 
perfectly rotten, don’t you know ?” 

And their facility in circumlocution is 


equally startling. In a meadow on the 
banks of the Thames, where we had cele- 
brated the sacred rite of afternoon tea, 
| heard an Oxfordshire girl say to her 
brother : 

“I think we had better be going. 
you know, it’s rather somewhat 
five-and-twenty minutes to six?” 

Surreptitiously observing my watch in 
order to get the translation, I found it 
was twenty-three minutes to six. 

Well, you ride on with your English 
companion thru the rain-filtered sn- 
shine, and presently, as you whisk down- 
hill and across the open square of a long, 
straggling town, he points to a tapering 
Gothic monument and shouts: 

“That’s Banbury Cross!” 

Whereupon. a flash of psychological 
foolery! Before I could mentally clas- 
sify Banbury Cross I was just a kilted 
baby again, standing at a gentle mother’s 


Do 
after 
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knee. In amazement | said to my com- 
panion: 

“Will you please tell me what magic 
this monument possesses, that it brings 
back lost visions of childhood ?” 

But before the question was half out 
of my lips, Mother’s song, of course, 
came floating back to me thru the mists 
of vanished years— 

“Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see an old woman ride on a white horse; 

With rings on her fingers and bells on her 

toes, 

She shall have music wherever she goes.” 

That is the chief of all the charms of 
England, if you take to your England as 
I did. You go riding your new-fangled 
cock-horse hither and thither, harum- 
scarum, everywhere, and, like the old 
woman at Banbury Cross, you find music 
wherever you go, as some unexpected 
mossy ruin by the roadside suddenly ma- 
terializes the fabric of your dreams. We 
Americans drink in English folk-lore and 
legend and history with the milk of our 
inothers ; it is a delight unlike any other 
in the world to go back to the old mother 
country, and find that your fairyland is 
true. Nothing has renewed me since 
hovhood as these swift, sunny glimpses 
of England. 

By all means spin over to Warwick! 
It is only 7 miles up the Avon from 
Stratford, thru a hoary druidical wood. 
At last you climb the rocky eminence on 
which this clustering, clambering town 
is snugly nestled, and find yourself upon 
soil that was broken for building in the 
very year that our Savior was born! 
We Americans are likely to fancy that 
if you give a village time enough to 
grow, it is sure to become a city by and 
by. But look at Wantage, crowning the 
hills near old Oxford; a village when 
Alfred was born there, and a village to 
this very hour. Warwick, you feel, 
comes also unchanged from the past, as 
you glide thru its ancient arched gate- 
way; but when a little later you gaze 
awestruck up at Czsar’s Tower, it is not 
that the past comes to you, but rather 
that you seem to grow suddenly old, and 
to live before Shakespeare was dreamed 
of. 


PasaDena, CAL, 
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The Religion of Ancient Rome 


THE results of the increasing study 
of comparative religion and religious 
psychology have produced a growing 
feeling among thoughtful people that 
all religions are somehow related and 
each can be better understood in the 
light of the others. This attitude, to- 
gether with the recognition of the im- 
portance of the religious factor in de- 
termining the course of history, has 
aroused a deep interest in discovering 
and interpreting the facts of various re- 
ligions which once seemed of little or no 
significance. In no field of religious his- 
tory have greater revelations come in re- 
cent years than in that which concerns 
the Greco-Roman influences in the de- 
velopment of early Christianity, and the 
contribution of Rome herself, altho for- 
merly considered a negligible quantity, 
is now receiving due recognition. The 
struggle which the new religion -made 
for mastery in the Roman Empire and 
the conditions and ideas which favored 
its reception, while they modified its 
form and content, are coming more 
clearly into view thru the efforts of the 
excavator, the archeologist and the his- 
torian. Among those who are piecing 
together the ancient bits of evidence for 
the religious life of the empire and the 
centuries that preceded Augustus, we 
count as one of the most successful and 
efficient Prof." J. B. Carter, the director 
of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, whose Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures have been somewhat re- 
cast and published in a most delightful 
and stimulating volume on The Religious 
Life of Ancient Rome. Professor 
Carter finds in the long and unbroken 
religious history of the inhabitants of 
the seven hills a continuous development 
and enrichment wrought by the centu- 
ries of change and absorbing contact 
with the various peoples of the world. 





1Tue Reticious Lire or Ancient Rome: A Study 
in the Development of Religious Consciousness from 
the Foundation of the City until the Death of Gregory 
the Great. By Jesse Benedict Carter. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 
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He begins his fascinating story with 
some account of the religious ideas of 
that primitive folk whose suspected 
presence was first certified by the dis- 
covery, just ten years ago, of an ancient 
necropolis under the very center of the 
old Roman Forum; and he gives vivid 
pictures of the transforming influences 
and their results down to the era of 
Gregory the Great. Thru all the revolu- 
tionary changes of this millennium and 
a half, Professor Carter traces a kind 
of unifying principle, born of natural 
conditions, persisting under a_ great 
variety of forms, and reacting upon the 
almost overwhelming waves of foreign 
influence. This, he believes, is sufficient 
to guarantee to Rome, from the religious 
point of view, the right to her title, 
“Eternal City.” Especially attractive 
are the author’s chapters on “Rome and 
Greece” and “The Religion of the Early 
Empire,” wherein he discusses the de- 
cay of the early faith, the introduction 
of new cults from the East and the 
struggle between the religions of Mithra 
and Christ. 

Prof. Warde Fowler, in his Gifford 
lectures, chose a narrower field than 
that of Professor Carter, and he de- 
scribes in more detail the rites, cere- 
monies, customs and regulations thru 
which The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People® found expression from 
the earliest times to the age of Augus- 
tus. From these facts in worship he 
seeks to arrive at the inner spirit and 
motive of the religious experience. In 
spite of the paucity of materials and the 
difficulty of properly estimating the tes- 
timony in hand, Professor Fowler has 
iaid down a broad outline of the sub- 
ject and filled into it the most thoro and 
valuable studies to be found in English, 
and his book will remain a standard 
work for years to come. On mooted 
questions he speaks with all the con- 
servatism of the true scholar, but his 





2THe RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 
From the Earliest Times to the Age of Augustus. By 
W. Warde Fowler, M.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4. 
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mind is open to any theory which the 
evidence warrants. He holds to the 
view that the Lares were not originally 
household gods, but divinities presiding 
over the land allotments and were 
brought into the house thru the media- 
tion of the family slaves. Only tenta- 
tively does the author give his allegiance 
to the theory that the “religion of 
Numa”. was that of an invading race 
engrafted onto and nearly effacing the 
more primitive forms, but he finds evi- 
dence of this in the Lemuria festival, 
which he regards as a survival from the 
older race that once occupied the site 
of the later city-state. 


Both of these volumes, besides throw- 
ing valuable sidelights upon the con- 
stituent elements of Christian thought 
and worship, show how intimate was the 
relation between religion and the every- 
day life of the people of Rome. The 
best approach to the family and social 
life of the unnumbered millions of the 
great empire of the Czsars, wherein 
were resident the forces that have saved 
and transmitted the ancient civilizations 
is thru the door of Rome’s religious ex- 
perience. 


Our Domesticated Disease Carrier. The 
House Fly, Disease Carrier. By L. O. 
Howard, Ph. D., Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Entomology. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.65. 

After having wasted a good deal of 
sympathy on the house fly and perhaps 
even more of condemnation on the spi- 
der, we have now come to reverse our 
opinions with regard to them, and we 
know that the fly is probably one of the 
worst enemies that the human race has, 
while the spider is and always was and 
will be if allowed to be, a precious bene- 
factor. Those who want to know the 
reasons for that change of opinion will 
find them in Dr. Howard’s book. At the 
end of the introduction he says: “It is 
not intended to be a scientific mono- 
graph; it is simply an attempt to tell in 
an understandable way what is known 
about the subjects indicated in the title.” 
Only during the past two years has the 
crusade against the fly been properly 
taken up. It is a little bit difficult now 
to understand why it has been so long 
delayed. Here, for instance, is a list of 


places where flies breed, made some 
years ago: Kitchen slops and offal, 193; 
carrion in streets, 267; sawdust sweep- 
ings from slaughter house, 110; rotten 
chicken feathers, 258; human excrement, 
196; cow dung, 997; rotten watermelon 
and muskmelon, 14. The list might be 
extended, but we prefer not to. Those 
who may be inclined to think that recent 
measures against the fly are over-severe 
need only read Dr. Howard’s book. Un- 
fortunately, the brunt of the evil done 
by the fly falls most on very small chil- 
dren, and man of the fatal diseases of 
the summer time are due to the presence 
of the domestic fly. 


Industrial Causes of Congestion of Popu- 
lation in New York City. By Edward 
E. Pratt, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2. 

Seldom is a thesis for a university 
degree so valuable as this admirable in- 
vestigation which comes from Columbia. 
Congestion of population has become a 
catchword in recent years, an excuse for 
every nostrum which any reformer pro- 
poses to administer to society. Dr. Pratt 
distinguishes between congestion of 
population, which is “the undue congre- 
gation of business or population on a 
limited area of land,” from overcrowd- 
ing, which is “the excessive, intensive 
utilization of buildings,” and describes 
the actual living conditions of the inhabi- 
tants of any given congested area. Of 
the proposed cures for congestion, he 
finds, from careful inquiry into the facts, 
that most would be ineffective. Tho in 
New York City additional means of 
rapid transit are sorely needed, “they 
form a partial and incomplete solution 
for the problem of bad living condi- 
tions.” While the restriction of immi- 
gration might relieve the worst crowd- 
ing, it “is not apparent that it would 
prove a vital, far-reaching remedy for 
congestion.” A shorter working day is 
not a fundamental solution; and the 
minimum wage has little bearing on the 
question. Tenement manufacture “is 
not an important cause of congestion.” 
Removal of the slum population to farm 
colonies is impracticable and quixotic. 
It is doubtful whether the education of 
the people will accomplish much in this 
connection. Good, substantial houses, to 
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be let at low rents, built in large num- 
bers in the suburbs, “would immeasur- 
ably improve the living conditions of 
large numbers’; but the most efficient 
remedy would be the removal of factor- 
ies from the inner city, and their distri- 
bution, according to some comprehensive 
plan, thruout the outlying suburbs, to- 
gether with the enactment of laws to 
prevent the reproduction of bad living 
and housing conditions in the other 
neighborhoods. This is city planning. 


At Good Old Siwash. By George Fitch. 
3oston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Yale, Harvard and Princeton have 
provided volumes of good stories, but 
the undergraduate of the Middle West 
has not yet come to its own in the field 
of fiction. Good Old Siwash comes the 
nearest to doing the subject justice. 
Grotesque caricature it is, yet somehow 
true to life; satirical burlesque, yet at 
the same time kindly and genuine in its 
feeling; to accomplish such a combina- 
tion as that is in itself to catch the col- 
lege spirit. They are just the sort of 
stories that a college man would like to 
tell if he could command such a rich 
vocabulary of hyperbolical slang. We 
know all the people he tells about, those 
of us who have been fortunate to live 
inside of such a collége. We know Ole 
Skjarsen, who was the greatest man 
who ever came to Siwash, but didn’t 
make a frat. 

“He didn’t for the same reason that a 
rhinoceros doesn’t get invited to garden 
parties. Not only his clothes but also his 
haircuts were hand-me-downs. His __lan- 
guage was a sort of head-on collision be- 
tween Norwegian and English in which 
very few words had come out undamaged. 
In social conversation he was out of bounds 
nine minutes out of ten, and it kept three 
men busy changing the subject when he was 
in full swing. He could dodge eleven men 
and a referee on the football field without try- 
ing, but put him in a forty by fifty room with 
one vase in it, and he couldn’t dodge to 
save his life.” 

We also recognize at sight James, “the 
champion featherweight fusser’; Birdie 
Andrews, who wrote sonnets for the Lit. ; 
Franklin, the snob; the Alfalfa Delts; 
the Eta Bita Pies, and Mary Jane Hicks, 
the little red-headed girl from Missouri 
who marshalled the Browning Hall vote 
and smashed the slates at all elections 
Coeducational colleges, like good old Si- 
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wash, certainly have the advantage 
when it comes to the excitement of un- 
certainty due to the presence of the in- 
calculable element. “Of-course, I don’t 
think a man should go to college to find 
a wife; but if his foot should slip, and he 
should marry a girl whose sofa pillows 
have the same reading matter on them 
as his, there’s nothing to yell for help 
about.” : 


Sport in Vancouver and Newfoundland. By 
Sir John Rogers, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
F.R.G.S. New York: E. P, Dutton & 
Co. $2.50. 

From Egypt to Vancouver is a decided 
‘change, but that is what probably at- 
tracted Sir John Rogers, a resident of 
Egypt, in planning his vacation. Some 
authors begin their narrative with their 
arrival on the scene of activity, but in 
the present case the reader is entertained 
by an account of the trip from the trop- 
ical heat of Egypt to the evergreen for- 
ests of Canada. Sir John Rogers had 
won the title of Pasha, when serving in 
the Egyptian army, and this fact caused 
a horde of American newspaper corre- 
spondents to attempt—unsuccessfully— 
to interview him on his arrival in New 
York. An Englishman’s observations on 
transcontinental travel are interesting. 
Among other things he recommends the 
traveler to carry his own whisky bottle, 
as he finds the price of drinks on the 
train high. The text of the book is 
written from a diary kept by Sir John 
Rogers on two autumn holidays in Van- 
couver Island and Newfoundland. It is 
profusely illustrated from good photo- 
graphs and sketch maps. The numer- 
ous pictures of long strings of fish hang- 
ing from birch bark crosspoles indicate 
that the author had good luck with his 
hook, and several photographs of cinoes, 
with antlers strapped on top of the lug- 
gage, seem to testify to his skill with the 
rifle. One illustration is of a caribou, 
with thirty-four points, shot by the au- 
thor. The book will be found an enter- 
taining story of adventure and sport. 


Literary Notes 


....A passionate pilgrim—but a good Cath- 
olic, not a perfervid lover—writes of Ars-en- 
Dombes, Saint-Jacques de Compostella, and 
Mont St. Michel in the book which he entitles 


Trois Villes Saintes. The last of these 
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monasteries is the only one well known to 
American tourists, which is, perhaps, a good 
reason for reading M. Emile Baumann. The 
traveler takes his voyages very seriously 
(Paris: B. Grasset; 3 fr. 50.) 


....The Right Reverend Charles F. D'Arcy, 
Bishop of Down, has written some vigorous 
and well reasoned chapters in his small vol- 
ume on Christian Ethics and Modern 
Thought. (Longmans; 40 cents). It makes 
stimulating reading. 


....The Rev. James W. Lee writes a good- 
ly sized volume to show that Christianity is 
The Religion of Science (Revell; $1.50) and 
so must be the faith of the coming man. The 
arguments are often fresh and original if not 
strictly scientific and the style makes the book 
readable, 


....There has beer formed at London a 
“Blake Society,” the principal object of which 
is to bring together the admirers of William 
Blake, the poet-painter. The secretary of the 
new organization announces that meetings 
will be held in London, at Chichester, and at 
Felthan. 


...The Harpers have issued a new edition 
of Great Religions of the World ($2), which 
was written by such specialists as Prof. Rhys 
Davids and E, Denison Ross, and first pub- 
lished about a dozen years ago. It contains 
useful and reliable sketches of the most im- 
portant world religions. 


..».The Students’ Hymnal (Ginn; 50 
cents), edited by Dr. Charles H. Levermore, is 
well designed in form and contents for school 
use. The hymns and tunes are wisely se- 
lected from those that have proved of abid- 
ing value and give worthy expression to sin- 
cere religious aspiration. 


.... Available facts and figures regarding 
the declining birthrate in various countries 
and the causes thereof, together with the con- 
ditions and evils which result in uncalled-for 
infant mortality, are given with plainness and 
discussed vigorously by M. S. Iseman, M. D., 
in his timely volume on Race Suicide (Cos- 
mopolitan Press; $1.50). 


..William Millet Collier, during four 
years American Minister to Spain, publishes 
thru A. C. McClurg & Co. an attractive and 
generously illustrated volume of 330 pages. At 
the Court of His Catholic Majesty ($2). The 
book has that attraction for readers which he- 
longs to their own foreign travels, while the 
author’s official post has given him, besides, 
unusual opportunities for observation and un- 
derstanding. 


....Rev. Edward E. Keedy’s Moral Lead- 
ership and the Ministry (Worth; $1.25) con- 
tains a stirring appeal for greater heroism on 
the part of ministers in the exercise of their 
high function of making known the will of 
God in matters of moral import. Mr. Keedy 
lays much emphasis on more thoro equipment 
as a‘basis for the minister's more vigorous 
leadership. 


....An attractive little volume comes to us 
from the Houghton Mifflin Co. in Eugene R. 
Musgrove’s anthology, The White Hills in 
Poetry (pp. 397, $1.75). The New England 
poets have not overlooked the New Hampshire | 
mountains as a subject of verse, nor has Mr. 
Musgrove overlooked any of their verse. 
Tourists may be expected to make use of this 
illustrated volume as a poetical guide book. 
Dr, Samuel M. Crothers contributes a short 
introduction, 


....A volume composed of forty-eight sto- 
ries by nearly half as many authors, translated 
into English by Helena Frank, bears the title 
Yiddish Tales (Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society; $1.25). These tales, chiefly of 
the Russian Ghetto, are not devoid of humor, 
despite the incessant plaintive note of Judaism, 
and one familiar with the types represented 
need only gesticulate to complete the illusion; 
for the translation is literal. Biographical 
notes give particulars of all the authors in- 
cluded, and the glossary is helpful. 


....Among the many stories of the “Ti- 
tanic” disaster given by the survivors we have 
seen none more full, clear and restrained than 
that of Mr. Lawrence Beesley, who has done 
well to put into permanent form his narrative 
of The Loss of the SS. ‘Titanic’ (Houghton; 
$1.20). Mr. Beesley draws not only from his 
own experiences and impressions, but also 
from the accounts given him by others, mak- 
ing a vivid picture of the ship’s sinking, the 
work of rescue, and contributing valuable 
suggestions for future security. 


....4 Chinese Appeal to Christendom Con- 
cerning Christian Missions  (Putnam’s; 
$1.50), by Lin Shao-Yang, is largely a criti- 
cism of orthodox Christian beliefs and mis- 
sionary methods which prevailed a generation 
ago. The author makes the failures, incon- 
sistencies and mistakes of Christian propa- 
gandists the basis of his indictment of mis- 
sionary effort, and holds up to the western 
world a very unattractive but quite accurate 
picture of its own confusion of beliefs and 
struggle for a univereal faith. Until order 
and unanimity prevail at home he would 
counsel caution in going abroad. The book 
recalls G, Lowes Dickinson’s “Letters of a 
Chinese Official,” but lacks the literary charm 
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and power of that essay. Neither its facts 
nor its insinuations will change the attitude 
of any who know’ the real spirit and positive 
results of modern missionary work. 


....The great work done by J. Hudson 
Taylor in the founding and development of 
the China Inland Mission would insure in- 
terest in any adequate account of his career. 
But beyond this interest the first volume of 
his complete biography entitled Hudson Tay- 
lor in Early Years (Doran; $2.25), by Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard Taylor, is an attractive, al- 
most romantic story in itself, and is correctly 
described in the sub-title as “the growth of a 

“soul.” His ancestry, early training, years of 
uncertainty and initial efforts in China cul- 
minating with his first successes in mission- 
ary work are the subjects’ sympathetically 
treated as preparatory to his larger labors— 
to be set forth in the promised volume cov- 
ering his mature life. 


..Edward Legge’s Comedy and Tragedy 
of the Second Empire is dedicated to “the 
eminent statesman and historian of /’Empire 
libéral,” Emile Ollivier: who was Prime Min- 
ister in 1870, and is now the oldest member 
of the French Academy, being in his eighty- 
seventh year. . The present volume’s subtitle 


is: “Paris Society in the Sixties, Including 
Letters of Napoleon III, M. Pietri and Comte 


de la Chapelle, and Portraits of the Period.” 
The work is decidedly friendly to the Emper- 
or and to his régime. The chapter on Prince 
Victor Napoleon, the modern head of the im- 
perial house, is not the least interesting here. 
Prince Napoleon’s political faith is moderate 
indeed: “If IT am not with the extreme Left 
I am still less with the Right,” he declares. 
Perhaps, however, he is too wise a philoso- 
pher to make a persuasive pretender. (Scrib- 
ner; $2.) 


....The Second Supplement to the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography (Macmillan; 
$4.50) forms a record of the losses sustained 
by the British Empire between 1901 and 1912 
thru death in the ranks of those who have 
contributed in conspicuous ways to the pub- 
lic welfare. 
to be issued covers the names from Eawin A. 
Abbey, the American-horn painter, to Edward 
J. Eyre, the English-born governor of Ja- 
maica. In the long list we find such literary 
men as Sir Walter Besant and John Churton 
Collins, among scholars Edward Caird, Eve- 
lyn Abbott and Lord Acton, among publicists 
and statesmen Sir Charles Dilke, Campbhell- 
Bannerman and the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The longest and most important article, and 
one which has provoked controversy, is 
that written by the editor himself, Sir Sidney 
Lee, on the late King Edward VII. 


The first of the three volumes . 


Pebbles 


“Have you any invisible hair pins?” 
“Yes, madam.” 
“Can I see them, please?”—The Delineator. 


“Say, do you know how to make a tri- 
angle?” ° 

“Sure; pull one side out of a square and 
glue the loose ends.".—New York American. 


“I UNDERSTAND the professor’s wife has a 
little baby.” 

“Yes. Delightful, isn’t it?” 

“Boy or co-ed ?”’—Judge. 


“Are you perhaps sitting on my hat, sir?” 

“Was it a stiff hat or a soft one?” 

“A soft one.” 

“No, then it isn’t yours.”’—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 


CALLER (on the doorstep).—Is the lady of 
the house in? . 

Housemaid (who has just received a 
month's notice).—The mistress is in, but she’s 
no lady.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“How much Swiss cheese do you sell for 
twelve pfennig ?”’ 

“Fifty grams.” 

“And for fifteen ptennig?” ; 

“Also fifty grams; but then I give a large 
hole besides.”"—Fliegende Blaetter. 


“No, Willie,” said his mother, “no more 
sweets tonight. Don’t you know you can't 
sleep on a full stomach?” 

“That's all right, mamma,” said Willie. “I 
can sleep on my back, can’t I1?”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


“Tus isn’t the first time you have come 
into contact with the police?” said the lawyer, 
sternly, to the witness. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“What, may I ask, was the result of your 
former encounter ?” 

“I awoke him. He had gone to sleep on his 
beat.”—Tid Bits. 


I NEVER have been in Horgkong 
Nor touched New Zealand’s shore ;° 
I’ve never seen the crowds that throng 
The streets of Singapore; 
But once I had to check my trunk 
To Manayunk. 


I’ve never sailed Magellan’s strait 
Nor crossed Sahara’s sands; 
I’ve never knocked at Delhi’s gate 

Nor fared to Arctic lands; 
But once I paused an hour or two 
At Baraboo. 


I've never crossed the Amazo1. 
Nor stood beside the Nile, 
And I have never gazed upon 
A single Shetland Isle, 
But once I stayed till after dark 
At Yellville, Ark. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THE semi-annual index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the last six months is now 
ready. Subscribers may obtain a copy 
free of charge by sending us their re- 
quest on a post card. 


Our Position in This Campaign 


CoLONEL WATTERSON, editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, says that in 
the case of the candidates being Taft, 
Roosevelt and the Devil, his journal 
would be obliged to support his Satanic 
Majesty, for it cannot take to the woods. 
That is the extreme position of partisan- 
ship. It is immoral, vicious and in 
rhetorical form impious. Colonel Wat- 
terson recalls the bitter words he has 
spoken against Governor Wilson, as 
cold, heartless, ungrateful and treacher- 
ous, and he does not withdraw a word 
of it; nevertheless he will support the 
ticket, for he must. Such slavery to 
party appears to us treachery to the 
truth. Much like it is the evil principle 
of Speaker Clark, who will do what he 
can for his successful rival, for, he 
boasts, he has never in his life scratched 
a Democratic ticket. That is not a rec- 
ord to boast of; it is rather one to be 
ashamed of. 


We are in no such plight as is Colonel 
Watterson. We claim to be independent, 
and we do not hesitate to criticise any 
party, or to support any candidate whose 
character and whose principles seem 
right and of advantage to the people. 
We expect to grieve the honest support- 
ers of other candidates and parties, but 
we shall dodge nothing and shall do 
what we can to secure the success of 
President Taft as against Wilson, 
Roosevelt or Debs. 

The Democrats have made the best 
nomination possible. Their candidate is 
a scholar and a gentleman. He abused 
nobody during the campaign. He did 
not rush to the convention, like Roose- 
velt and Clark, to push his own fortunes. 
Woodrow Wilson has made an admir- 
able Governor, and he is a_ forceful 
speaker, and he knows modern political 
history as few men know it. He is a 
writer of history, as is Mr. Roosevelt, 
if he has not had Roosevelt’s wide ex- 
perience in making history. He is a 
leader whom none of his party, and none 
of those who are attracted to him from 
any Other party, need be ashamed to fol- 
low. And yet we shall follow the banner 
of William H. Taft. 

This is not a question of advanced or 
progressive policy, for there is little dif- 
ference between the two parties—or the 
three, if we are to have a Roosevelt 
party—in their political doctrines. So 
far as we can see, Mr. Taft is a better 
Progressive than Roosevelt, and has 
done more for the Progressive cause, 
if he has not vociferated so indefinitely. 
On the academic doctrine of taxation 
for revenue only, Governor Wilson 
stands alone of the candidates, but that 
is a blind, for the Democratic party has 
no idea of putting it into law, and both 
parties are at one in reducing the tariff, 
and Taft’s fight for reciprocity with 
Canada was a brave effort for tariff re- 
duction. On Monopoly and Privilege 
there is nothing to choose between the 
parties and candidates. The meaning- 
lessness of platforms appears in the pro- 
vision in the Democratic platform pledg- 
ing its candidate to a single term of 
service, even if it be but four years, 
while the party nominated Grover 
Cleveland three times and elected him 
twice. No less absurd is the Demo- 
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cratic pronouncement in favor of prom- 
ising independence to the Philippines. 
No Democratic Congress or President 
would consent to it. 

Why, then, if there is so little differ- 
ence between the two parties in their 
announced principles, and both candi- 
dates are excellent men, do we favor 
Mr. Taft as against Woodrow Wilson— 
for we do not yet know that there will 
be a third candidate in the person of 
Theodore Roosevelt? 

kor several reasons. One, a minor 
one, is that Mr. Taft is a tried and ex- 
perienced executive, while Mr. Wilson 
is not. We are not afraid of a second 
term; indeed, we like it. Experience 
tells in official service. Mr. Taft’s rec- 
ord of things done is fine, and his errors, 
barring one on the tariff in the first 
months of his term, have been in minor 
or personal matters. We would like to 
see him finish the Panama Canal. We 
can trust him in international matters, 
such as those in Cuba and Mexico, in 
which he has acted. Probably Governor 


Wilson would act wisely, and we should 
be much afraid of Mr. Roosevelt were 
such entanglements to appear again; but 


President Taft has been tried and not 
found wanting. These _ isternational 
matters are of the very first importance, 
even if they do not count for much in 
popular esteem. 

But a more compelling reason for pre- 
ferring excellent William H. Taft to ex- 
cellent Woodrow Wilson is that the lat- 
ter’s party is persistently and notorious- 
ly false to the doctrine of the equal rights 
of man. In the States which it has con- 
trolled since the Civil War it has in legal 
and illegal ways denied and flouted pop- 
ular sovereignty. It shamelessly man- 
ages to shut from the ballot a third of its 
citizens. For this it makes no apology, 
but rather defends it. It does this on the 
claim of white sovereignty as against 
popular sovereignty. It is a party of 
caste, a party of both tyranny and fraud. 
The Republican party is none too clean 
in this matter,.for it is weary in well do- 
ing; but it has never in one single State 
excluded its citizens from the ballot by 
law or by constitutional provision devised 
for this confest purpose. In this we 
cannot and will not forgive Democracy 
till it shows signs of repentance. 
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The success of the Democratic party, 
with the election of its candidate for 
President, would put in power the party 
of aristocracy, the party that creates 
caste, the party that declares that it is 
not safe to trust the people, that says that 
colored men are not fit to vote, and ex- 
cludes them from the ballot. We cannot 
support a party that is guilty of this 
greatest, attack on the basal principles 
of democracy. The Republican States 
allow the poorest or the blackest man to 
vote. The Democratic States, in the or- 
der of their party strength, disfranchise 
cheerfully most of their colored citizens. 
and, incidentally, tens of thousands of 
their white citizens. There is no 
other injustice in this country equai 
to that. That is the reason that it is a 
rare negro, a white blackbird, that will 
vote the Democratic ticket. If Indiana 
or Illinois goes Republican it is done by 
the resentful negro vote. Let Democrats 
do justice to the negro and the race 
would divide just as white people do. It 
is not agreeable to tell these ugly truths, 
but it is necessary, and we should not 
shut our eyes. 

The great duty of political organiza- 
tion is to do justice to all the citizens, to 
give a fair show, a square deal, to poor 
people, to colored people, to working 
people, white and black, to hold back the 
hands of predatory wealth and power, 
North and South, East and West, and 
open the door of opportunity to all. We 
believe in trusting the people, all of them, 
even if they may now and then go 
wrong. We believe in the direct primary 
and the other ways by which the rule is 
brought home directly to all the rulers. 
and the power of bosses, so often cor- 
rupt, is removed. Our position is that 
of the Progressive wing, which is more 
and more in control in both parties, but 
chiefly in the Republican party and the 
Republican States ; but whose application 
the Democratic party and its powerful 
bosses limit to the financial interests of 
its white citizens. 

Give us more progressiveness, more 
equality of privilege, more of the square 
deal for both white and black. Both 
parties talk the square deal for all white 
people, but one party denies it offensive- 
ly, tyrannically, to black people, and that 
party we cannot support in a national 
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election, however freely we might sup- 
port its candidates in a local campaign in 
some of our States. 


The Baltimore Nominations 


By insisting, in and out of Congress, 
upon its tariff revision plan, the Demo- 
cratic party probably has retained a ma- 
jority of those voters who came over to 
it in 1910. We said four weeks ago: 

“If it would attract independent voters in 
the so-called doubtful States, voters who have 
been classed as independents in* recent na- 
tional elections, as well as those Republicans 
who may be driven to independent action this 
year by the nominations at Chicago [which 
then had not been made], it must show wis- 
dom in making its nominations at Baltimore. 
Extraordinary conditions in the opposing 
party, offering an unusual advantage, will not 
warrant unwise and careless action in the 
Democratic convention.” 

It must be admitted that the conven- 
tion at Baltimore displayed much politi- 
cal wisdom when it nominated Wilson 
and Marshall. To some, this exhibition 
of sagacity was unexpected. It could 
not have been welcomed by Mr. Roose- 


velt, who, his son says, was “praying for 


Clark.” ‘The Speaker, if he had been 
nominated, would have been stronger 
than his party in no State; in several 
States he could not have won the full 
party vote. His candidacy would not 
have appealed to independents, or to dis- 
satisfied Republicans, Progressive or 
otherwise. Mr. Underwood, as_ the 
party’s nominee, would have been handi- 
capped by his residence in the South. 
Moreover, he had won the hostility of 
Mr. Bryan and was regarded by many 
as a reactionary. His candidacy could 
make no appeal to Progressives. Mr. 
Bryan was also the bitter foe of Gov- 
ernor Harmon, and it was due largely 
to Mr. Bryan’s ‘public and persistent hos- 
tility that the Governor was classed— 
unjustly, as we believe—with the reac- 
tionaries and the representatives of Wall 
Street. His nomination, if it could have 
been brought about, would have driven 
many Democratic Progressives to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s new party. 

The political situation, as well as the 
merit of the man, required the nomina- 
tion of Governor Wilson. His nomina- 
tion was due to what may be called the 


Io! 


“common sense” of the convention. It 
was procured by no bargain with bosses 
or powerful politicians. For it he is un- 
der no obligation to any one except him- 
self, his loyal and honest personal 
friends. and the assembled representatives 
of his party. Neither in the preliminary 
canvass nor in the convention did he ex- 
cite the resentment of any rival. All 
who competed with him may cheerfully 
support him and promote his success at 
the polls. Wisdom was shown also in 
the nomination of Governor Marshall. 
He has much political strength in In- 
diana, which in the past has been one of 
the doubtful States. 


The nomination of Governor Wilson 
has had a depressing effect upon Mr. 
Roosevelt’s project for a new party. Im- 
mediately after the completion of the 
ticket at Baltimore, the number of de- 
serters from the Roosevelt standard was 
largely increased. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
who was Attorney General if Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, and who intends to vote 
for the ex-President if the latter’s name 
“is on the official ballot,” said last Satur- 
day: 

“It were futile to deny that the nomination 
of Governor Wilson has rendered the choice 
of Col. Roosevelt next November less prob- 
able, and his candidacy less obviously needful 
in the public interest than would have been 
the case if the same influences had triumphed 
at Baltimore which controlled the Chicago 
convention.” 

If Mr. Bonaparte cannot find a ballot 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s name on it, he says, 
he will vote for Wilson. In Michigan, 
Governor Osborn opposes the new party 
project and adds that Progressives can 
vote for Wilson without bolting. In sev- 
eral other States the Roosevelt Progres- 
sives are frowning upon a new party, and 
some of them say they will vote for the 
Democratic candidate. There is now to 
be observed a general tendency in the 
Roosevelt Progressive ranks to work for 
reform in the old party and not outside 
of it. This tendency will not be checked 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s recently proclaimed 
determination to make an issue out of the 
high cost of living. The Democrats took 
possession of that issue in 1910, so far 
as it relates to the tariff, and Mr. Roose- 
velt has to explain why, in the seven 
years of his seryice as President, he let 
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the tariff alone. We shall be surprised if 
his projected new party ever amounts to 
much. 


The Democratic Platform 


Tue Baltimore platform is not such a 
wonderfully progressive and definitely 
positive platform as we were assured it 
would be. Mr. Bryan is satisfied with 
it, for he was on the committee that 
wrote it, indeed on the sub-committee, 
and was credited with taking a draft 
with him to the convention. But it is 
burdensomely long, and few will take 
the trouble to read it. It would have 
been more effective in a quarter of the 
space. 

It begins with the old cry of the tariff. 
The tariff should be for revenue only. 
3ut it is not, and is not likely to be. 
Those who wrote the words do not be- 
lieve in enacting a tariff that shall give 
no protection. But the present tariff is 
too high, and the demand for its reduc- 
tion is right and popular. The platform 
tells us that “the Republican tariff is the 
principal cause of the unequal distribu- 


tion of wealth’; and that “excessive | 


prices result in large measure from the 
higli tariff.” Doubtless the high tariff 
has had some effect, but high prices are 
all over the civilized world, even in free- 
trade Great Britain; and the Rocke- 
fellers and Morgans and the majority of 
millionaires have got their wealth by oil, 
railroads, banking, and other businesses 
that do not depend on the tariff for their 
profits. 

Next, the platform attacks monopolies 
and trusts, and asks for laws to control 
them. Here it is somewhat more specific 
than the Republican platform, because 
it mentions holding companies (already 
forbidden and dissolved), interlocking 
directorates and stock watering, and it 
condemns the Republican administration 
for not putting the officials of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the Tobacco Trust 
in prison. Will the Democratic Admin- 
istration do better? 

Then comes an eloquent paragraph on 
State rights and Federal rights which 
talks bravely and says nothing. Then 
follows approval of the income tax 
amendment, and that for the popular 
election of Senators; but these are not 
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distinctively partisan assets. It then asks 
for more publicity as to campaign ex- 
penses, even of the ownership of polit- 
ical journals, and the publication of the 
names of all those who endorse candi- 
dates for appointive offices. Corpora- 
tions must be forbidden to contribute to 
a campaign fund, and individual contrib- 
utions must be limited in amount. The 
Republican platform has similar provi- 
sions, but in fewer words. 

The next point is one quite new in a 
platform. It directs the national com- 
mittee, at the next following Presiden- 
tial campaign, to have all delegates: to 
the convention chosen by direct prima- 
ries, at which the voters shall indicate 
their choice for President. This may be 
a very good plan, and it may not. We 
are glad to have it tried by the Demo- 
crats, and we presume the Republicans 
will do the same in nearly every State. 
We should at least try it out. 

Then follows a demand for efficient 
supervision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of railroads and other com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce. 
It goes into details, such as the valuation 
of these corporations, at greater length 
than does the corresponding Republican 
statement, but the two mean the same 
thing. Which is the better depends on 
which will keep the promise better. 

On the matter of rural credits by agri- 
cultural banks, the two platforms say 
the same thing, but on banking generally 
the Democratic platform positively con- 
demns the Aldrich bill, and after the old 
Jackson manner denounces a_ central 
bank, but recommends nothing in its 
place. It condemns panics, which is 
safe, and it would have government 
funds deposited in banks competitively, 
a proposition which we leave to the ex- 
perts. 

Both platforms want a trustworthy 
judiciary, and the Republican platform 
objects to the recall of judges, while the 
Democratic does not want such injunc- 
tions as are unfair, a safe proposition. 
More notable is its declaration that labor 
unions must not be regarded as illegal 
organizations in restraint of trade, and 
that the Cabinet should have a Secretary 
of Labor. 

On waterways, floods and conserva- 
tion both parties had to announce some- 
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thing, but they could not manage to 
utter anything but the same generalities. 
It is so with agriculture, public health, 
parcels post, Alaska, the civil service and 
the merchant marine. These are not 
party questions; but the Baltimore plat- 
form demands that the Panama Canal 
put no toll on American ships engaged 
in coastwise trade. 

There remains one subject on which 
the Democratic platform speaks posi- 
tively—the Philippines. It repeats with 
much oratorical fervor the condemna- 
tion, uttered in three previous platforms, 
of the acquisition and possession of the 
Philippines, condemns it as an “‘experi- 
ment in imperialism” and ‘colonial ex- 
ploitation,” and at the same time as “an 
inexcusable blunder which has involved 
us in enormous expense,” which has 
“laid our nation open to the charge of 
abandonment of the fundamental doc- 
trine of self-government.” It then asks 
that we immediately declare our purpose 
to recognize the independence of the 
islands, “‘as soon as a stable government 
can be established,’ and independence 
recognized by other nations. Inasmuch 
as the Philippine Islands are many and 
large, and only in a part of one island is 
free self-government yet possible, the 
Democratic pledge would wait long to 
be fulfilled. Meanwhile other nations 
think we are teaching self-government 
with perilous urgency. We do not think 
so. We observe that the platform care- 
fully avoids saying the same _ things 
about Porto Rico. 

Such is the platform. The rest of it 
is devoted to pointing with pride to the 
record of the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives during the last year, and the 
condemnation of the Republican party, 
and particularly the veto of the tariff 
bills. We are told that its pledges are 
not buncombe, but “are made to be kept 
when in office as well as relied upon dur- 
ing the campaign.” In our view both 
platforms are buncombe so far as they 
talk generalities or approve policies on 
which all are agreed, or’ abuse the other 
party. They are for popular effect. 
They give us a flood of words, and 
would be more effective and seem more 
real if they were put in brief, sharp 
propositions that told us definitely what 
are the principles, if there are any, in 


_Sickles ‘‘Chief Custodian.” 
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which the two -parties differ and to 
which they were pledged. More impor- 
tant than platforms are the history of 
the parties and the character and drift 
of the people who support them. Just 
now the parties find it difficult to dis- 
cover partisan distinctions. In both par- 
ties are, as there should be, representa- 
tives of labor and capital, and both are 
seeking to solve the social and financial 
problems that concern us, and which are 
such as do not yet divide our great par- 
ties. It is the Socialists or the Prohibi- 
tionists that have something definite to 
say. 


The Guardians of Liberty 


THIS is a new organization, only a 
year old, a sort of semi-secret society 
like the Masons, which has officers of no- 
table designations, and which already 
claims to have hundreds of thousands of 
members. The Rev. Augustus E. Bar- 
nett. D. D., is “Chief Recorder,” Lieut.- 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles “Chief Attorney,” 
Hon. Charles D. Harris “Chief Guardi- 
an,’ Rear Admiral G. W. Baird “Chief 
Vigilant,” and Major-General D. E. 
These con- 
stitute its National Court. It has a long 
string of National Counsellors, generals, 
clergymen, rabbis and officers of various 
orders. 

The name of it indicates its purpose ; 
but what is the danger to liberty which 
it will fight? Passing by the general 
statements in its constitution about the 
purpose to promote loyalty to the princi- 
ples of our free government, we seem to 
find its more definite aim suggested in its 
“Declaration of Principles,” in which we 
find the following paragraphs: 

“It is our belief that every citizen should 
hold sacred his civil duties and responsibil- 
ities, and it is our desire and purpose that 
every office of the nation, State and munic- 
ipality shall be held by men of ability, integ- 
rity and true patriotism. We hold that. no 
citizen is a true patriot who owns superior 
temporal allegiance to any power above. fhat 
of his obligation to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“As the fathers established, so are we. re- 


solved to maintain the complete separation of 
church and State. 

“We deny the right of any political or ec- 
clesiastical organization to manipulate or con- 
trol the sovereign citizenship of our people, 
or to dispose of their rights and privileges 
for political ofhce or power, and we are de- 
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termined that every citizen shall exercise his 
civil rights and privileges unmolested, an- 
swerable only to his conscience and to his 
God. 


“We unite to protect and preserve the free, 


institutions of our country, especially our pub- 
lic educational system, against any foreign or 
menacing influence and we particularly pro- 
test against the diversion of any public funds 
or lands to any religious purpose whatever.” 

It is perfectly clear that this organization 
is directed against what it regards as the 
one danger to American liberty, namely, 
the Roman Catholic Church. That is the 
only body which is popularly charged 
with owning “superior temporal alle- 


' giance to any power above that” due to 


his country; the only one said to be op- 
posed to “complete separation of Church 
and State”; the only one said to menace 
our undenominational public school sys- 
tem and to be seeking the support of pub- 
lic funds for ecclesiastical purposes. The 
Catholic press has immediately recog- 
nized this new society as directed against 
its Church and as a new form of the 
Knownothings and the A. P. A., and 
such it evidently is. But the official cir- 
cular sent out by the Guardians of Lib- 
erty, which we have received, denies and 
yet confesses it. It says: 


“Catholic journals have attacked the Guar- 
dians of Liberty on the ground that the new 
organization is a revival of Knownothing- 
ism. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 
But Rome is afraid of the new organization, 
knowing that her own methods of political 
and ecclesiastical campaigning in this country 
will not bear the searchlight. Her truckling 
with Presidential candidates; her arrogant 
claim of equality with royalty for her cardi- 
nals at public functions; her attitude toward 
civil marriage, and her imposition of the ban 
of illegitimacy on ecclesiastical marriages be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant; her wide- 
spread interference in politics and her dicta- 
tion to the “bosses”; her declaration that “the 
church will not come to her own until there 
are more Catholics in Congress”; and her de- 
mand, reiterated in her church organs thru- 
out’ the country, that American Catholics 
should work together “to make of the United 
States according to a dream that is no longer 
visionary the first Catholic nation in the 
world”—-these are among the reasons why the 
free and independent American people must 
jealously guard their privileges against a 
power which has been repudiated in every 
st in Europe, with one solitary excep- 
ion. 


If this is not a revival of Knownoth- 
ingism then our memory of Knownoth- 
ingism is greatly at fault. The purpose 


- of that organization, which swept the 


country in the 50’s, was to attack the 
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Catholic Church and to exclude its mem- 
bers from political office. This new or- 
ganization has this Section 14 in its “Dec- 
laration of Principles” : 

“It shall be the duty of all members to sup- 
port candidates for political office who are 
good and true men, earnest patriots and loyal 
to the principles of the Order.” 

That can mean nothing else than Never 
vote for a Catholic. 

The statement issued proceeds further 
at length to attack the Catholic Church. 
It tells us that “the Roman hierarchy is 
a political machine casting its 
influence in favor of those who are will- 
ing to serve, not the best interests of their 
country, but of the Catholic Church” ; 
and it declares. 

“Ilaving already dictated the choice of 
judges, congressmen and many high public 
officials in State and nation, Rome is now 
engaged in attempting a far weightier task— 
to dictate the choice of a Chief Magistrate to 
preside over the destinies of 109,000,009 
Americans.” 

We hold that such an organization is a 
menace to our political peace. It greatly 
magnifies the danger it sees. It is pro- 
scriptive and un-American. The former 
political anti-Catholic organizations had 
a brief and dishonorable history and past 
away. Protestantism and liberty do not 
need such defenders. We want to live in 
the fullest harmony with our Catholic 
fellow citizens, and we shall find them 
earnest patriots, lovers of the country’s 
liberty, and guardians of our public 
schools, even against ecclesiastical inter- 
ference. We have relics of union of 
Church and State yet left, particularly in 
the aid given to denominational charities, 
but their correction does not need the 
raising of the banner of religious war- 
fare. 

If our readers wish to see the full cir- 
cular they should write to the Chief Re- 
corder, Dr. Barnett, 50 West Twenty- 
fourth street, in this city. 


Making Rubber from Potatoes 


On September 13, 1906, we offered a 
reward of $10,000,000 to any ambitious 
young chemist who could tell how to ac- 
complish cheaply the following simple 
reaction : 

Pa, gee | 
Isoprene Caoutchouc 


We now hasten to add that we did not 
mean that we would send our: personal 
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check for that amount on receipt of the 
desired information. lt was rather what 
might be. called a “rhetorical reward,” 
intended merely to indicate our idea of 
what the value of such a discovery would 
be to the world and presumably to the 
discoverer. We feel it necessary to make 
our position clear because the task seems 
now to have been actually accomplished 
and the reward ready to be reached. 

For many years there has been a close 
race between Germany and England to 
see which should solve this problem in 
synthetic chemistry—how close it now 
appears, for the English chemists reached 
the goal, the patent office, only three 
months ahead of the Germans. It is a 
case of poetic justice that the announce- 
ment of their triumph should have been 
made by Prof. W. H. Perkin, of Man- 
chester University, for it was his father, 
W. H. Perkin, who fifty years ago dis- 
covered mauve, the first of the aniline 
dves. But the English universities of 
that day disdained to teach anything so 
mercenary as industrial chemistry, and 
the English manufacturing chemists, who 
then dominated the world market, viewed 
academic training with an equal con- 
tempt. So the aniline industry, worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars, went 
over to Germany, where the university 
professor and the artisan work side by 
side. 

Now, however, a new species of uni- 
versity has sprung up in England, com- 
bining utilitarian with cultural education. 
Manchester has been a leader in the new 
movement and well deserves the prize. 
In 1909 a corps of chemists in the Man- 
chester laboratories entered upon the sys- 
tematic siege of synthetic rubber. It 
had been known for over sixty years that 
rubber on being decomposed by heat pro- 
duced isoprene, a liquid somewhat re- 
sembling turpentine. The reaction was 
known to be reversible, but nobody could 
tell how. But in July, 1910, it was dis- 
covered, by accident, we may say, but it 
should be tinderstood that such advan- 
tageous accidents happen to those who 


are working for them and know how to 


utilize them. Dr. F. E. Matthews, who 
had charge of the research, set some iso- 
prene to drying over metallic sodium, a 
common laboratory method of freeing a 
liquid from the last traces of water. In 
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September he found that the flask was 
filled with a solid mass of real rubber in- 
stead of the volatile colorless liquid he 
had put into it. Prof. Carl Harries, of 
Germany, made the same discovery three 
months later, and on applying for a patent 
found that he’had been anticipated. 
Twenty years ago the discovery would 
have been useless, for sodium was then 
a rare and costly metal, a little of it in 
a sealed glass tube being passed around 
the chemistry class once a year as a curi- 
osity, or a tiny bit cut off and dropped 
in water to see what a fuss it made. 
Latterly, however, metallic sodium is 
cheaply produced by the aid of electric- 
ity. The difficulty lay rather in the cost 
of the raw material, isoprene. In indus- 
trial chemistry it is not sufficient that a 
thing can be made; it must be made to 
pay. Isoprene could be obtained from 
turpentine, but this was too expensive 
and limited in supply. It would merely 
mean the destruction of pine forests in- 
stead of rubber forests. Starch was 
finally decided upon as the best material, 
since this can be obtained for about a 
cent a pound from potatoes, corn and 
many other sources. Here, however, the 
chemist came to the end of his rope and 
had to call the bacteriologist to his aid. 
The splitting of the starch molecule is 
too big a job for man; only the lower 
organisms, the yeast plant, for example, 
know enough to do that. Owing perhaps 
to the entente cordiale a French biologist 
was called into the combination, Profes- 
sor Fernbach, of the Pasteur Institute, 
and after eighteen months’ hard work 
he discovered a process of fermentation 
by which a large amount of fusel oil can 
be obtained from any starchy stuff. 
HitHerto the aim in fermentation and 
distillation has been to obtain as small 
a proportion of fusel oil as possible, for 
fusel oil is a mixture of the heavier al- 
cohols, all of them more poisonous and 
malodorous than common alcohol. But 
here, as has often happened in the his- 
tory of industrial» chemistry, the by- 
product turns out to be more valuable 
than the product, the dump-heap pays 
better than the mine. From fusel oil by 
the use of chlorine isoprene can be pre- 
pared, so the chain is complete. 
Professor Perkin calculates that by 
his process rubber can probably be pro- 
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duced at a cost of 60 cents a pound and 
possibly 25 cents or less. If this is cor- 
rect synthetic rubber comes into direct 
competition with the natural product, but 
we do not advise our readers to throw 
their rubber plantation stock into the 
fireplace just yet. The demand is far 
greater than the supply. We in America 
use up every year a pound of rubber 
apiece, every man, woman and child of 
us, it appears from the statistics, altho 
obviously those who ride on rubber tires 
use more than those who walk on rubber 
heels. Between 1908 and 1910 the price 
of rubber in New York rose from 84 
cents to $2.90 a pound, but this was be- 
cause the Brazilian forests were becom- 
ing exhausted and the Ceylon plantations 
had not-come into bearing. No such 
fancy prices may be expected in the fu- 
ture, but the possible uses of rubber are 
so multifarious in our modern civiliza- 
tion that a slight fall in price opens up 
to it new opportunities. But whether 
made from potatoes and corn or grown 
on plantations, rubber will henceforth be 
free from the red stain it has borne. The 
sudden enormous demand for the milk 
of the rubber tree in the last few years 
has driven men to search for it into the 
darkest parts of the two southern con- 
tinents. In these secret places, far be- 
yond the reach of law and religion, cu- 
pidity begot cruelty, and the world has 
been horrified at rumors of slavery, tor- 
ture and mutilation ; in the Kongo by the 
Belgians; in Peru by the English. Such 
atrocities will be impossible under the 
new conditions of the industry. The 
new discovery means a step upward in 
morality as well as an advance in science. 


Governor Dix says 
that Bryan is now out 
of it; he is eliminated; 
he no longer has power. But Bryan ‘s 
not out of it; he still has power. . His 
enemies, whom he defeated, now abuse 
him, but they had to do what he asked, 
vote for Governor Wilson. Governor 
Dix says: “The canker of selfishness 
was eating his heart; now the party has 
eliminated him.” We see no public evi- 
dence of any such selfishness. There 
was no sign at the convention that he 
did not desire the nomination of Wilson, 
and there has been no utterance of his 


Governor Dix on 
Bryan 
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since that he is not pleased at the result, 
or that he is disappointed that the tide 
did not turn to him. The only thing that 
could be so interpreted—or misinter- 
preted—was his suggestion of four 
names of men whom Progressives might 
vote for if it should become necessary to 
turn to a dark horse. The interesting 
thing about those names is their catholic- 
ity, one of them, Senator O’Gorman, of 
New York, a Catholic, and another, Sen- 
ator Rayner, of Maryland, a Jew. The 
plank in the platform which denies Wi!- 
son a second term, if he should be elect- 
ed, will allow Bryan to be candidate in 
1916, and he will not then be too old. 


For the credit of Con- 
gressman Jones, of Vir- 
ginia, and the report of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs which 
he lately presented, recommending a bill 
to give full independence to the Philip- 
pines after eight years, we trust that 
other statements are not as flagrantly 
untrue as is the following passage 'n re- 
ply to the objection that so many lan- 
guages are spoken in the Philippines: 


The Philippines 
and Siam 


“There are many different dialects spoken 
in Siam, and yet this non-Christian country, 
with no standing army, has never fallen a 
victim to-any land-grabbing nation.” 

The contrary is the notorious fact. Siam 
has had piece after piece of its territory 
bitten of successively by Great Britain 
and France during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. The boundary between 
Burma and northwestern Siam was “de-- 
limited” in 1891 to the advantage of 
Great Britain. In 1896 an agreement 
was had between Great Britain and 
France as to where they would put their 
respective Siamese boundaries, and this 
was amended to mutual advantage in 
1904, the territories to the west of the 
Menam River and the Gulf of Siam be- 
ing recognized as English and those to 
the east as French. Also in 1904 the 
French took possession of provinces to 
the west of the Mekong River to the 
amount of 7,800 square miles. In 1907 
a new boundary was forced upon Siam 
whereby four ports on the Mekong were 
by perpetual lease ceded to France and 
the territory of French Cambodia was 
enlarged by 7.000 square miles. In 1909 
Great Britain took over 15,000 more 
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square miles from Siam which were add- 
ed to her Malay possessions. We are 
surprised that the Senate should have 
been so misinformed, for all Siam is lia- 
ble to be gobbled up in a few years, 
much as the Philippines would be if we 
let them to themselves. To be sure, as 
the committee suggests, there might be 
an agreement of the interested nations 
to leave them alone, but such conve.- 
tions are often changed later. 


The Weakness ‘A special cable to the 
of Journalism. New York Times con- 

veys to the American 
public the following intelligence: 


London, July 5.—G. K.. Chesterton while 
walking in his garden Wednesday, fell over 
a tub of flowers and fractured his right arm. 


The dispatch, however, neglects to ex- 
plain the motive for the accident, which is 
presumably to demonstrate Mr. Chester- 
ton’s theory of journalism. This theory 
he expounded some time ago in “The 
Ball and the Cross” in these words: 


“It is the one great weakness of journal- 
ism as a picture of our modern existence, that 
it must be a picture made up entirely of ex- 
ceptions. We announce on flaring posters 
that a man has fallen off a scaffolding. We 
do not announce on flaring posters that a man 
has not fallen off a scaffolding. Yet this lat- 
ter fact is fundamentally more exciting, as in- 
dicating that that moving tower of terror 
and mystery, a man, is still abroad upon the 
earth. That the man has not fallen off a 
scaffolding is really more sensational; and it 
is also some thousand times more common. 
but journalism cannot reasonably be expected 
thus to insist upon the permanent miracles. 
Busy editors cannot be expected to put on 
their posters, ‘Mr. Wilkinson Still Safe,’ or 
‘Mr. Jones, of Worthineton, Not Dead Yet.’ 
They cannot announce the happiness of man- 
kind at all. They cannot describe all the 
forks that are not stolen, nor all the mar- 
riages that are not judiciously dissolved. 
Hence the complete picture they give of life 
is of necessity fallacious; they can only rep- 
resent what is unusual. However democratic 
they may be, they are only concerned with the 
minority.” 


We hope that the pleasure of being able 
to say “I told you so” will compensate 
Mr. Chesterton for the pains he has taken 
to prove his point, and we hope also that 
he will not think it necessary to subject 
his personality to the strain of demon- 
strating experimentally in all its details 
his opinion of “What’s wrong with the 
world.” 


That Deceased Next to the suffraget the 
Wife’s Sister  ‘“leceased wife’s sister is 

the most troublesome 
feminine element in British politics—and 
the most effective factor in the evolution 
of the British Constitution. For years she 
was the bone of contention between the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords and now she is the entering wedge 
between Church and State. The meta- 
phor is mixt, but then so is the situation. 
It has always been claimed by churchmen 
that the Established Church was really as 
independent as the free churches, that the 
State in giving it support and privileged 
position exacted in return no sacrifice of 
autonomy. This claim has now been up- 
set by the deceased wife’s sister. Here 
is Canon Thompson, vicar of the parish 
of Eaton, who, in accordance with the 
dictates of his conscience and the Prayer 
Book, excluded from communion Mr. 
and Mrs. Bannister because she was the 
sister of his first wife. Such had been 
the law promulgated by that stickler for 
marital morality, Henry VIII, but re- 
pealed by Parliament in 1907. Since 
then such marriages have been legal in 
England, as they long had been in the 
British colonies. Mr. Bannister began 
suit to secure his admission to the altar, 
claiming that the canon had no right to 
debar him as “an open and notorious evil 
liver,” when he was living in accordance 
with the law of the land. The case was 
carried up thru the Court of Arches. 
the Court of the King’s Bench, the Court 
of Appeal, and, lastly, the House of 
Lords, being decided in every instance 
against the priest, who now, it seems, will 
be forced to admit the parishioners un‘ler 
penalty of contempt of ‘court. The av- 
peal to Czsar has been successful, and it 
has been settled that among the things 
that are Czsar’s is the right to decide 
who are offending God by their man- 
ner of life, and so to be debarred from 
communion with Him. Now that the 
real subordination of the Established 
Church is thus laid bare, an increasing 
number of churchmen are coming to real- 
ize the rationality of the principle of the 
Nonconformists who are willing to sac- 
rifice money and prestige to secure eccle- 
siastical freedom. It is a curious thing 
that in all this agitation for the right of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister the 
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analogous case has been ignored. A man 
may not marry his deceased brother’s 
widow, nor apparently does he want to. 
Such a marriage is still held as incestu- 
ous in England as well as some of the 
colonies, and it would be interesting to 
know why there is no demand for the re- 
peal of the law or complaint of its hard- 
ship as there was in the other case. Sta- 
tistics show that young widows are more 
apt to marry than spinsters, but seeming- 
ly they never want another of the same 
family. 


The New York !t is not easy to keep a 
Gheerver Presbyterian paper alive 
in this city. We regret to 

see that The Observer, which claimed to 
be the oldest of our religious papers, has 
died of old age and the conservatism that 
too often goes with old age. Some sev- 
enty years ago its conservatism was such 
that The Evangelist was started as a 
rival Presbyterian paper, with Dr. Joshua 
Leavitt as editor, representing the new 
evangelistic activity of which President 
Finney was the representative ; and it be- 
came the New School organ, as The Ob- 
server was the Old School. The Observer 
was severe against THe INDEPENDENT 
when the latter was started in 1848, being 
opposed to almost everything which this 
journal represented; and between The 
Observer under Dr. Prime and The 
Evangelist under Dr. Field there was no 
love lost. Both were good properties for 
many years, but the age of tolerance and 
good will came with the union of the Old 
and the New School Presbyterian bodies, 
and at last neither of them was needed, and 
finally The Evangelist was absorbed in 
The Christian Work, and now The Ob- 
server has ceased to exist. We cannot 
pretend that it was in its best days a real- 
ly helpful journal, altho Dr. Devins, who 
took charge of it when the Primes past 
away, was a man of fine spirit and gave 
it a character for religious service and 
Church unity. The principal name con- 
nected with it for many years was that 
of Samuel Irenaeus Prime, a man of dig- 
nity and presence, familiar on the plat- 
form at all great religious meetings. One 
who knew him well recalls this little story 
of his personal urbanity. He sat in his 
office in his shirt sleeves on a verv hot 
day, when a lady, a stranger, called to 
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see him. Instantly he arose to put on his 
coat, and she begged him not to put him- 
self to the trouble of doing so. “Mad- 
am,” said Dr. Prime, “if I would not do 
this out of respect to you, allow me to do 
it out of respect to myself.” Another 
lady compiled a volume of fugitive re- 
ligious poems, and hoping to secure it a 
larger sale asked him to give his name to 
the title page. This he did, adding his 
steel portrait, and he enjoyed remarking 
that his friends told him it was the great- 
est hymn in the volume. 


A moderate degree 
“A Century’s Start” of self-glorification 

is not bad for a na- 
tion nor for a political, social or religious 
organization. It should respect itself 
and should demand that respect. Its su- 
perior merits it should claim, with due 
regard to courtesy and truth. We are 
not of those that see any special menace 
in the Roman Catholic Church, but it is 
not wholly agreeable to see its leading 
organs glorifying it and depreciating the 
Christian faith of the rest of us in ways 
that are plainly apart from the fact. We 
see frequent illustrations of this which 
are not worth considering, but America 
claims to be the special representative of 
intelligence and fairness. It speaks thus 
of American religious history and pres- 
ent conditions : 

“Other religious bodies had the start of us 
by over a century of power. They were then 
a hundred to our one. In the mean time we 
have grown and they have dwindled until now 
we have attained numerical equality. Why 
have they not made better use of their oppor- 
tunities? Half their people today have no 
and the other half are not 
sure of the tenets they profess.” 

Now what are the facts? Catholicism 
had the start of Protestantism by over a 
century in this country, with every 
chance for development and growth un- 
der hospitable skies. The largest part of 
this country was settled by Spanish and 
French colonists before the English land- 
ed on the Atlantic coast, Arizona as far 
back as 1540. New Mexico was con- 
quered in 1508. and Santa Fé was found- 
ed in 1605. California, Texas, Utah 
also were part of the Spanish territory. 
In fact, up to 1803 everything west of 
the Mississippi was either Spanish or 
French ; and east of the Mississippi Flor- 
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ida was scttled by Spaniards, while the 
French made the first settlements in 
Maine, Vermont, along the Great Lakes, 
and along the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi, as the French names of cities still 
attest, while Maryland was settled by 
English Catholics. It is not true that 
“other religious bodies had the start of 
us by over a century.” The contrary is 
the fact. The other claim, that the Cath- 
olics have attained numerical equality, 
could hardly find credence from its read- 
ers. It is based first on the claim that 
Catholics number 15,000,000, a sixth of 
the population, and that of the remaining 
population one-half “have no religious 
tenets,” and half the rest do not believe 
what they profess; while the 15,000,000 
are all true to their faith. Courtesy, logic 
and truth are all lacking in such boast- 
ings. 


The Virgin Pius X has just had a foun- 
of Lourdes tain of water in the Vatican 

gardens closed up. This 
fountain was part of the Grotto of the 
Virgin of Lourdes, built under Leo XIII. 
A curious reason, that is, from the stand- 
point of Catholic pilgrimages, is that the 
Pope feared the water was bad and 
might spread disease. At Lourdes, 
France, where is the original miraculous 
fountain, the water flows on and pilgrim- 
ages are frequent. Among them were 
lately one hundred English pilgrims, of 
whom thirty were cripples. At Separa- 
tion in 1907 the French authorities re- 
solved to wipe out the waters of Lourdes 
and inhibit pilgrimages. But the hotel- 
keepers of the town in union with the 
Paris, Lyon and Mediterranean Railway 
protested they would lose too much 
money. The government yielded. 
Among the railway directors, was Mons. 
Emile Loubet, whose visit as President 
of the Republic to the King of Italy 
brought.to a head the rupture between 
France and the Vatican. 


THE INDEPENDENT has 
recently noted the ten- 
dency to create a class of 
farm experts, to be scattered about the 
country, and given the general oversight 
of the agricultural interests of the whole 
United States. One of our Congressmen 
writes, himself a lawyer: “I am myself 
no farmer, but what I know about it I 
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have gained thru converse with the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington and 
the farmers’ clubs.” He tells us that he 
has made up his mind that farming as 
carried on is a shiftless affair, and that 
“thirty bushels of wheat can just as well 
be grown to an acre as fifteen.” He con- 
cludes that at least one-third of the ani- 
mals fed. by the dairymen need weeding 
out, because they do not produce milk in 
quantity or quality to pay for their keep. 
This is his excuse for securing what he 
calls a “farm doctor,” a man to give ad- 
vice, and perhaps more, to give momen- 
tum in the way of adopting new measures 
and weeding out the useless. It will be 
the duty of this superintendent to study 
soils, and crops, and animals in the Con- 
gressional district to which he is ap- 
pointed. He will spend his entire time 
in the interest of improved farming. He 
will visit farmers at their homes, find out 
if they have any plans, and aid them in 
formulating something definite “for im- 
provement.” He will study every phase 
of farm life, indoors and out, helping to 
introduce new methods, to secure the 
utilization of water power, and helping to 
make electricity a common power in our 
farm homes. He will study market con- 
ditions, and means of transportation, 
making a specialty of road improvement 
and introduction of the best tools. It is 
expected he will be of decided value in 
heartening up a man who is discouraged 
over bad crops, where they are the result 
of lack of knowledge. In other words, 
he will be an agricultural adviser ; and if 
he is skillful in winning the confidence of 
the people will be of untold value to the 
agriculture of the section. He will try to 
get rid of superfluous equipments; see 
that tools are not spoiled by exposure, 
and in other ways farmers’ interest go to 
waste. One difficulty on many farms is 
that the work is so planned as to rush 
for a brief. season, leaving little to be 
done when help is most easily obtained. 
This is the fault of bad planning or man- 
agement asarule, It is thought that the 
farm adviser or farm doctor, as they seem 
inclined to term him, will cost about 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year (some 
place it at twenty-two hundred). It is 
proposed that the Government furnish 
half of this, provided the locality or sec- 
tion will furnish the other half. The 
proposition is very reasonable, consider- 
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ing that the Government has. already 
done a large share of the educating of 
these experts. The movement may go 
slow at first, and probably will; but where 
men of good judgment and adequate 
training are employed they will create a 
want that will be.so strongly felt that we 
may look for a national movement of the 
sort to be completed. 


With the Fourth of July the American 
flag began to be adorned with six rows 
of stars and eight stars in each. Ht may 
be a long time before a new order is 
required, altho we do not see why Ha- 
wali and Porto Rico should not be made 
States before long, and the Philippines 
later, notwithstanding the Congressional 
declaration when we annexed the Philip- 
pines that it was not the intention to 
make States of them. Yet the Spanish 
Cortes had members from Cuba and the 
Philippines, and Cambodia, Anam and 
the Africa possessions are represented in 
the French Chamber of Deputies. 


The New Orleans Picayune says: 

“Altho Louisiana is stanchly Democratic, 
she cannot for an instant contemplate 
the removal of the tariff on sugar, or 
even its revision, without serious alarm. 
The sugar industry in this State has 
grown up under the assistance afforded 
by the tariff for several generations. 
The constant agitation of the matter is 
therefore extremely harmful, and Presi- 
dent Taft was eminently wise in ho'ding 
that all tariff problems should be elimi- 
nated from politics.” What is a Demo- 
crat, anyhow? 


We regret the action of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Public Education, which 
has sent word to private schools whose 
pupils have been admitted to the Normal 
School that henceforth their pupils will 
not be received, as the building will not 
accommodate all who apply from the 
high schools of the city. Then it should 
be enlarged, or an annex rented. It 
looks like an unhappy discrimi~ation, 
possibly a religious one. If only a lim- 
ited number can be received why not 
provide a competitive examination ? 


We wait in vain to see Mr. Roos-velt 
respond to Senator La Follette’s chal- 
lenge that he publish his expense ac- 
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count for his camp?ign for nomination 
at Chicago. Mr. La Follette gave his 
campaign receipts for the Ohio primary 
contest, but Mr. Roosevelt, twice chal- 
lenged, still holds mum. He had the 
backing, so Senator La Follette declares, 
of the Steel Trust and the Harvester 
Trust and the big magnates, and the 
Senator is inquisitive as to the amounts 
of their contributions and what was their 
purpose. 


The only explanation for the apparent 
hospitality of the Spanish Government to 
the bands that form on its Portuguese 
border for the purpose of overthrowing 
the republic of Portugal is that Spain 
wishes it overthrown. For months these 
bands have been harbored and are just 
now trying to cross the border. A Port- 
uguese republic is a peril to Spanish 
monarchy. 


President Taft has again done Cuba a 
good turn. He was not hasty to inter- 
vene, but gave plain warning, urged the 
Cuban Government to suppress the ris- 
ing, sent down war vessels to show that 
he was in earnest, and then called then 


‘ back when the outbreak was supprest. 


It is a fearful burden which Russia as- 
sumes, to expend $645,000,000 in five 
years on a new navy; and it will involve 
additional waste on overburdened Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Japan 
and the United States. 


We are glad to have this endorsement 
from Mr. Bryan, who says: “Nearly all 
the Democratic party and more than half 
of the Republican party are Progres- 
sives.” Mr. Bryan speaks with author- 
ity, having attended both conventions. 


Governor Osborn, of Michigan, one 
of the seven Roosevelt Governors, says 
he will swing to Wilson, for Wilson is 
a good enough Republican for him. 
Those Western Republicans have no in- 
terest in the tariff. 


Wesleyan University has won its 
million-dollar endowment, but probably 
‘'t will not prove of value enough to 
make up for the loss of the women stu- 
dents. 
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State Rating Fails 


THE action of the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture within a fortnight in repealing the 
law enacted two years.ago, establishing, 
under the auspices of the State, a bureau 
or commission charged with the making 
and regulating of rates of premiums for 
fire insurance, is significant. Louisiana 
has ever been regarded as among the 
safe and sane communities, politically, in 
the South, and, when the radical measure 
which has just been repealed was adopt- 
ed, the departure from conservatism was 
noted with astonishment by those best 
acquainted with the people there. It 
seems to be evident that the attempt to 
regulate the price of fire insurance by 
law has, in the judgment of the thinking 
classes in that State, proved a failure. 
If this conclusion is correct it is fortunate 
for those who have that form of protec- 
tion to pay for that their Legislature has 
discovered the mistake and promptly rec- 
tified it. 

We hold to the opinion that the cost 
of all forms of insurance is lowest in 
those places where the companies are 
least hampered by laws which interfere 
with the economics of that business. 
Well managed companies know what 
risks are worth, and all the laws in the 
world will not seduce them into doing 
business at a loss. They will have their 
legitimate price or they will refuse the 
risks which will not pay it. 


The Home Insurance Company 


Our attention is attracted to some in- 
teresting facts brought out in a recently 
published review of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York appearing in an 
insurance journal. In the fifty-nine years 
of its existence the Home has received 
the total sum of $239,062,555 in premi- 
ums, and it has paid for losses $133,106,- 
577, an experience of 55.7 per cent. The 
“Toss expense ratio has been estimated at 
35 per cent. of the premiums, while the 
total outstanding liabilities, composed 
largely of unearned premiums, about 
equals 6 per cent. of the total premiums 














received. 
the underwriting profit during fifty-nine 
years has been but 3.3 per cent. of the 
premiums handled, or about $7,890,000. 
On December 31 last the net surplus of 


According to this calculation 


the company was $13,815,441—some- 
thing like $5,110,000 -in excess of the 
earnings from underwriting. The in- 
vestment earnings were about $24,980.- 
000. This came from interest, rents, 
profits on the sales of securities, and the 
like. The total dividends paid stockhold- 
ers amounted to $18,965,000—leavinz 
about six millions of investment earnings 
to go into the surplus funds and 
strengthen the security of policyholders. 
From which it appears that the stock- 
holders of that company have not, as a 
matter of fact, received any of the un- 
derwriting profits, while the banking side 
of the business has contributed most sub- 
stantially toward making that institution 
the financial giant it is. The story is a 
record of superb fire insurance manage- 
ment. 


A REPORT recently issued by the New 
York Insurance Department of an ex- 
amination made of the New York Safety 
Reserve Fund of Syracuse severely criti- 
cises some features of the management, 
especially its methods of settling claims. 


THE New England Casualty Company 
of Boston has taken over the assets and 
business of the Bay State Surety and 
Liability Company and increased its own 
capital to a million dollars. The New 
England recently became a member of 
the Workmen’s Compensation and Serv- 
ice Bureau. 


THE fact seems to be well settled that 
some fire insurance company of impor- 
tance has secured an option on a major- 
ity of the capital stock of the Williams- 
burgh City Fire Insurance Company at 
about 550 per cent. of its par value. At 
one time it was thought the Alliance of 
London held the option, but that idea is 


now evaporating. The name of the 
prospective purchaser has not been 
divulged. 


III 








Politics and Business 


THERE was additional evidence, last 
week, that the unusual political condi- 
tions have not been permitted to depress 
general business. The stock market was 
still a narrow one (1,487,896 shares), 
and at the end a slight net loss was 
shown, but the record for three strenu- 
ous political weeks has been one of dull 
firmness. Many were waiting for this 
week’s crop report, but the general ex- 
pectation was that it would be a favor- 
able one. Good news from the wheat 
fields had caused a decline of price. The 
steel mills were very busy, and there 
were further advances of prices and 
wages. There was an unprecedented 
output of steel, and the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict entered the new half year, it was 
said, with a larger accumulation of for- 
ward business than it had seen since 
1907. General trade was, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The underlying conditions 
were known to be sound, and the pros- 
pect was believed to be good. Political 
wrangles had not killed a_ prevailing 
feeling of optimism. 

It was shown by the Journal of 
Commerce that our railro-d and indus- 
trial corporations in the first half of the 
year had announced $1,557,146,400 of 
new securities. This output exceeds that 
of the first half of 1911 by $327,000,000. 
The figures relating to railroads show a 
decrease of $14,000,000, but it ‘is to be 
noticed that railroad notes and bonds 
were less by $77,000,000, while railroad 
stocks increased by $63,000,000. This 
shifting testifies to a growth of con- 
fidence on the part of the investing pub- 
lic. Industrial securities rose from 
$374,000,000 to $716,000,000, and here 
$222,000.000 of the gain was in stocks. 
Both on account of quantity and be- 
cause of the tendency toward shares 
rather than toward bonds, this six 
months’ record is of an encouraging 
character, as indicating confidence and 
optimism. The recent monthly circulars 
of prominent banks and banking firms 
point to the fact that political events 
have caused no alarm or uneasiness in 
business circles. The prevailing opinion 


appears to be that the success of either 
party, with such candid>tes as have been 
uominated, should not be awaited with 
inisgivings; that ‘nothing revolutionary 
or injurious to honestly conducted busi- 
ness can be expected. Many are think- 
ing more about the crops than about the 
party conventions or the campaign. 


The Year’s Foreign Trade 


ALTHO the exact amounts cannot yet 
be ascertained, it is known that our for- 
eign trade in the fiscal year just ended 
exceeded $4,000,000,000. This is a new 
record. Last year’s total was $3,576,- 
546,000, and the total for the preceding 
year was less by about $375,000,000. The 
value of manufactures exported was 
more than $1,000,000,000. These includ- 
ed $275,000,000 for iron or steel prod- 
ucts ; $160,000,000 for lumber and leather 
and manufactures of the same, and $50,- 
000,000 for cotton goods. The growth 
of exports of manufactures supplies 
arguments in favor of a reduction of the 
tariff duties involved. The Government 
might well undertake to ascertain to how 
large an extent protected manufactures 
are sold for export at prices lower than 
those which our own people are re- 
quired to pay for them. . 


....It is understood that the Money 
Trust inquiry will not be resumed by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
until after the elections in November. 

...-On June 30, the end of the fiscal 
year, there were 7,394 national banks, 
having an authorized capital of $1,040,- 
545,435 and an outstanding circulation 
amounting to $745,134,992. 

....Lhe Government’s cotton report. 
last week, shows that the planted area 
falls below last year’s by 2,584,000 acres, 
or 7 per cent., but still is larger than that 
of any year preceding Ig1TI. 

....June’s output of pig iron was 
2,440,745 tons, against 2,512,582 in May. 
The output of the first half of the year 
has been a little more than 14,000,000 
tons. Each half of 1911 had less than 
I 2,000,000. 








